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“@Farm ©Woman’s Special” — Featuring Paints, Lights, and ©tDaterworks 





try how easy it is. 


UST send the cou- 
n below and we 
will send you at once 
complete simplestep- 
by-step instructions 
for making a bouquet 
of sweet peas se per- 


fect your friends will insist they are 
real. Whatis more, we will include sam- 
ple materials so you can start at once. 


e Materials 
Special Offer inctudea 
This is a special offer to introduce the new 
Dennison plan by which you can make, of 
colorful crepe paper, delicate sweet peas, 
gorgeous roses, yellow jonquils, flaming 
oe mere than 60 varieties of flowers. 

ke them to decorate your home, for gifts, 
to sell. You simply cannot believe until you 


Send the coupon now. 


ENNISON’S, Dept. 21-W 
62 E. Randolph St., Chicago, ILL. 
I am interested in your new method of making 
Crepe Paper Flowers. —- hee me free sample 





instructions and 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


OY onvay, October 1.—In_ re- 
painting the blackboards use a 


dull, hard surface black paint. 

Tuesday, October 2-——There are few 
central chandeliers in the best built 
homes today. Floor lamps and side 
lights are placed where needed, over the 
stove or sink, over the dresser or shav- 
ing mirror, beside father’s reading chair 
or on the children’s study table. 

Wednesday, October 3—If the piano 
has a bluish cast or finger marks you can 
wash it. Dip a big soft cloth in warm 
mild suds, wipe the piano gently with 
long firm strokes. When the surface is 
clean and dry rub down with pumice 
stone moistened with oil if you want the 
popular dull finish; any good sewing ma- 
chine oil will do. Rub with the grain of 
the wood always. Wipe off with a dry 
cloth. A little corn starch sprinkled on 
the cloth will help to dry up any oil. 

Thursday, October 4-—If you suspect 
itch in the school paint the door knobs 
every Saturday with kerosene. 

Friday, October 5—If you want to re- 
store the color to your old felt hat go 
over it thoroughly and evenly with gase- 
line in which has been dissolved -a small 
amount of oil paint the original coler 
of the hat. 

Saturday, October 6.—A ‘thin glass 
pitcher is better than a thick one for 
keeping the drinking water in the elec- 
tric refrigerator or ice box. A thick 
vessel holds a great geal of heat. 


Sunday, October 7.— 


“When earth’s last picture is painted 

And the tubes are twisted and @ried; 
When the oldest colors have faded 

And the youngest critic has died; 

We shall rest. And faith, we shall need it, 
Lie down for an eon or two 

Till the Master of all good workmen 

Shall set us to work anew.” 





—Kipling. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
Farm Wives’ Contest ‘Letters 
ERE is a-svbjeet that:all mothers 
will be itterested im and one 
on which most of them ‘have an opinion 
—“The Girl I Want My ‘Sen:to Marry.” 
This is a wonderful opportunity ‘for you 
mothers to express yourselves and ‘to. give 
the girls a chamee to see just where they 
are lacking. For the best letter a cash 
prize of $5 will ‘be given. 
Teens’ and Twenties’ ‘Letters 
HE subject for‘Qetober is “Why T 
Go ‘to Sunday Sehaok” I am sure 
most of our:gitls do:go'to Sunday school, 
and I certaitly hope each of them will 
write us a letter-and :give us a few rea- 
sons for attending regularly. For 
the best 'letter:a:prize-of ‘$3 will be .given, 
and for -the mext best ‘letter a prize of 
$2 will ‘be .given. 








| TO BE SHOWN IN ATLANTA 


URAL electrification, worked out 
apply to every om a 





} motel farmstead, will be exemplified in 
am exhibit prepared for display at the 
{ Seuthern Appalachian Power Conference 
Fin Atlanta, October 8-10, it has been an- 

nounced by F. H. Abbott of ‘the Georgia 


Association, who is chairman of the ex- 
hibit ccommittte of the conference. 

The Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture, in cooperation -with the Georgia 
Power Company, is preparing a model 
exhibit farm in miniatere. The build- 
ings appearing on the plans are rest- 
dence, garage, milking barn, -milk house, 
feeding barn for dairy herd, poultry 
house, mule barn, implement shed, and 
hog house. The farmstead will be fur- 
nished with electric lights, running’ wa- 
ter and miniature electrical appliances, 
many of them in motion. The size of 
the exhibit will be 22 feet by 20 feet 


miss Slot abl 


EY, or a 
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and “the buildings will be celal to a 
scale of three inches to one foot. 

The exhibit is designed to illustrate 
the practicable application of rural elec- 
trification, the miniature farmstead be- 
ing typical of the farms of Georgia. 


In another exhibit a model rural resi- 
dence will be shown. This will contain 
a laundry, kitchen, and breakfast and liv- 
ing room equipped with electrical appli- 
ances. 


| _ COOKIE RECIPES 


KIES on the pantry shelf, 
CO Mother at the mission, 
Bobby just at home himself 
Standin’ there a-wishin’, 
That he had a cookie-cake. 
(Comes a step a-soundin’) 
What’s the matter if he take 
(In comes dad a-boundin”) 
Just one little cookie-snap, 
(Mother soon appearing) 
Bobby standin’, little chap, 
Noble, brave, endearing, 
Though he watched them for an hour 
Standin’ there a-wishin’, 
Stealin’ wasn’t in his power, 
Mother at the mission. 


Cousin Lib’s Ginger Snaps.—Two cups mo- 
lasses, | cup sugar, 1 cup shortening, 5 cups 
fleur; 3 teaspoons ginger, 3 teaspoons soda, 
lege: ‘Keep mixture cool while preparing it 
to get crisp snaps. Make in round balls like 
marbles and bale. 

Hermits.—One antl one-half cups sugar, 4 
cup butter, 4 cup lard, 3 eggs, % cup milk, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, 4% teaspoon cloves, 4% 
teaspoon nutmeg, % teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon bakimg powder. Mix all in 
order giver and add flowr sufficient to make 
avery stiff batter, drop from teaspoon, bake 
quickly. 

English Rolled Wafees.—One-half cup mo- 
lasses, % cup butter, ‘I-cup flour, % cup su- 
gar, 1 tablespoon gimger. Heat molasses to 
boiling point, add butter, then slowly, stirring 
constantly, flour mixed and sifted with gin- 
ger and sugar. Drop small portions from tip 
of spoon on a buttered, inverted dripping pan 
2 inches apart. Bake in a slow oven, cool 
slightly, remove from pan and roll over 
handle of wooden spoon. 
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O's Gladys Copélamd of Au- 
burn will become home demon- 
stration agent for Sumter County, Ala- 
bama, on October 1. She will be em- 
ployed by the Extension Serviee of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and the 
Sumter County Board of Revenue. Miss 
Copeland graduated at Awburn in the 
class of 1923, taking home economics. 





Simee graduation she has tamght home’ 


economics im high schools in Montgom- 
ery am Flerida. She took a special 
course at Auburn during ‘the summer of 
1928 to prepare for the wotk she will 
do in Sumter County. 

P. 0. DAVIS. 
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E WISH -to express our grati- 


tude-to the Woman'‘s ‘'Worli for! 
giving -us permission to use the piteture: 
which appears om our cover page this: 


week. The photograph is one of ‘the 
mother. of Associate Editor R. M. ‘Wal- 
lace, taken when she was about «seven 
years old. It was fhade from:an old tin- 


type. 
ee 


CE SS ox gees ee tet 
*tened before laundering there is |- 


less danger of their being bent or flat- 


The kiddies n cold 
weather one 
cially across their 
and backs, 


Pw Slips are comfog- 
too. © pai : 


without a wrinkle. 
| ay one up pazoune 

Ps or bunch ween 
knees, a 


EASY TO LAUND: ; 
NO IRONING. a 


Made in a variety of 
Weights and fast col . 


Write for Indera styl s 
folder No. 191 colors, . —5 
It's FREE 


INDERA MILLS 
Winston-Salem, Ne C. 














Insist on the 
hite 
OTE package at 





ter-irritant or blister 

or veterinary and 

human ents. i 

Large bottle panne 
time) — — $2. 
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To Mexican Bean Beetles, Cu- . 
cumber and Blister Beetles and 
Chicken Lice 
KILL these pests that destroy 

beans, cucumbers, can- 

taloupes and squash. Dust with 

FLU Cheap—1 pound makes 10 

. pounds of effective insec- 

ticide. Safer to use than arsenics. 
endorsed by 


ral experiment stations. 
Write for beoklet. 
Dealers wanted. 
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OFLer OMother’s ©FLome: Of CStory 


In Which Interest—and a Few Changes—Remake Dorothy Denman’s Opinion of an ‘‘Old House” 


4“ ’'M SO TIRED of the old brown thing! 
I hate the sight of it!” 
Dorothy Denman leaned dejectedly against 


a post of an old summer house, her gaze 
resting unlovingly on the unpainted farm home that 
“had-sheltered her all her 17 years, It was a rambling 
affair of big rooms with small-paned windows and low 
‘ceilings. The roof sloped away to the northward as 
though ashamed of existence, the stoop had long since 
called vainly for repairs, while the kitchen window 
» sagged a little where the foundation had yielded to the 
re stress of time. The row of slender posts on the front 
| gallery bespoke the effect of the sun and 
fain of years and a missing brick from 
the chimney was a constant reminder of 
/ @ severe wind from the Gulf. 
» “{—I—I’d run away from it if I dared 
—I would!” 

The soft-eyed collie at the girl's feet 

Moved uneasily at the vehement words. 
He rose slowly and gazed yearningly into 
her flushed face. About her in the dense 
vines a mother bird peeped from her nest 

* in surprise. . 

‘Dear old Jerry! Your placid face 
always makes me ashamed of myself!” 
cried the girl penitently. “But you have 
no longings, Jerry, no ambition, no pride, : 
mo needs. Jerry, you are satisfied with a kennel and— 
and—” again her dissatisfied gaze sought the old home, 
“and I am not.” 

A moment later -she added crossly: “Why should 
Father build a lovely home for brother Don and _ his 
wife and never one for us at home? What can there 
be in an old house that he loves so much? Oh, if 
Mother had only lived!” 

Dorothy bent to pat the head of the collie before she 
“tossed the Iawn to the house upon which the setting 
‘$un was now casting softening, golden rays. It was 

» time to begin preparation for the evening meal and 
© Dorothy was the pink of method and duty. In her 

» work and accomplishment there was evident the blue 
» blood of the old Kentucky Denman who had meant 
» much to the early struggle for supremacy in Texas. 

She slowly entered the roomy, spotless kitchen and 
Went about her work in listless apathy. The house was 
the last word in tidiness even though it boasted no 
touch of love in the doing. Dorothy sliced the ham and 
aid. the biscuits in the pan ready for the baking, after 
which she turned her attention to the supper table. 


oGr. S SHE spread out the blue and white plaid table- 
cloth a sudden decision took possession of her: 
“T’'ll do it!” she exclaimed, her face flushing 
Widly at her daring thought. “I’ll do it and maybe— 
put out every broken piece tonight and maybe 
‘ll take notice of them and consent to buy that 

set of dishes at Hiteman’s, oh--h-h-h!” 


From the far recesses of the homemade cupboard she 

Sught forth several broken and badly chipped dishes. 

was a fancy plate she had given her father when 

le was but ten, another a decorated bow! given her by 

Mother. Next came a large platter from whose 

'side a handhold had disappeared. Several cups and 
acers followed to carry out her bright idea. 


» As she looked at the collection on the table she was 
“empted to put them all back in the cupboard. They 
Watted on her love for the beautiful. 3 
ad her blue eyes thoughtful and wide, her red 
mpS parted slightly, and pearly fairness of her face 
mtened by a flush, Dorothy was indeed lovely. The 
ad, firm chin under her large mouth was tilted a bit 
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As she.stood in_ 


By? CORA SCANLAND DARNELL 


forward in the aggressive, burdening thought of the 
moment, 

Straightening suddenly, she shook her head: “There’s 
no other way,” she said aloud. “I’ve tried every one, 
and maybe this won’t work.” 


Dorothy walked to the kitchen door. The sun had 
set. Across the wide stretch of horizon a soft flame 
had arranged itself in fantastic shapes of draperied 
hills and sharply defined valleys. She had often found 

delight in deciphering imaginary cas- 
tles and armored knights among the 
drifting rolls of changing color, but 
tonight there was a cloud on her 
brow that allowed no imagery. 


On the rolling green meadow to 
the right there were sleek cattle fol- 
lowed by playful calves while many 
young colts gave promise of beauty 
and usefulness. It was an attractive 
farm scene. 


Just coming through the gap in 
the small pasture on her left were 
her Pekin ducks that waddled slow- 
ly and methodically one after the 
other as though to music. In their 

wake came the four soft-eyed, cream-colored Jerseys, 
ready for the milking-time. 

A ‘loud “Whoa” attracted the girl’s attention. At 
the big gate a young man in a wagon drawn by a fine 
team of bays, drew rein and sprang to the ground. His 
merry whistled tune bespoke happiness and content as 
he swung open the wide gate? “Clayton is so fortunate 
in always feeling happy. He’s to be envied!” As she 
turned from the pretty rural scene she continued 
gloomily: “But he’s contented with things. He even 
finds delight and satisfaction in this old house!” 


R. DENMAN and his son soon entered the 
kitchen for the evening meal, the elder quiet 
and rather sedate as was his wont, his tall 
figure a little bent under the weight of labor and years, 
and Clayton striding across the floor in all the vim and 
strength of his six feét of young manhood to twirl his 
cap to fall in accurate perfection on the antlers on 
the wall. 

“You couldn’t do that, Sis! Girls can’t hit anything!” 

He caught his sister and whirled her around the 
room. Dorothy was always helpless in the hands of this 
young giant brother and escaped just in time, to rescue 
the biscuits from burning. They were scarcely seated 
at table before Mr. Denman exclaimed :— 

“Why, Daughter, where did you find it? I’m so glad 
to see the plate again! I’m so glad to get to use it.” 
Joel Denman drew the badly nicked plate closer to him 
and brushed away an imaginary fleck of dust. 

“You surely don’t mean you like broken dishes, 
Father ?”’ murmured Dorothy, seeing her new set of 
dishes fading away in thin air. 

“Oh, not just that, Daughter, not just that, but I like 
to make use of a thing as long as I can, you see.” Mr. 
Denman was placidly oblivious to everything but his 
interest in the broken plate. “Now this plate, for in- 
stance, can be used by tipping it a little, so.” He quietly 
propped the decorated plate with the bowl of a spoon. 

Dorothy slumped helplessly in her deal chair. She 
felt a fierce inclination to dash her own broken cup 
against the door so severely did her patience and obedi- 
ence seem strained. 


“I well remember the day you bought this plate for 


me, Daughter. You were always so fond of pretty 
things when you were little, an’ when you saw this 
plate at Breen’s store you jus’ couldn’ rest 'thout buyin’ 
it. You emptied all your savin’s out o’ your tin bank 
on the counter for it and your mother made me fill it 
up again that night. Yes, yes, Daughter, the ol’ plate 
brings memories, memories.” 

It was late that evening before Dorothy put away 
the last dish, hung her immaculate tea towel on the 
rack and sought her own room. She had no need for 
a lamp. A pale moon was finding each piece of furni- 
ture and softening it in a white glow. She dropped 
into a low rocker by the window and crossed her arms 
on its narrow ledge, a favorite position of hers when 
she wanted to think. 

Clayten came in from a run down to Don’s after 
supper. She heard the low talk between him and her 
father, heard the soft slip of the old violin, her father’s 
panacea for a weary day, into the rack: where it had 
lain ever since she could remember, then their doors 
closed softly, leaving her alone with the moonlight and 
her troubling thoughts. 

An hour passed before Dorothy left the window and 
sought her pillow on the tall four-poster that had 
graced her mother’s room as a young girl. It was for 
this reason*that Dorothy would never allow herself to 
voice her desire for a pretty white iron bed like Mary 
had. Next morning she was awakened by the singing 
of the mockers and orioles in the many shade trees 
around the house. The sunlight was flooding the room 
and Dorothy sprang from bed in guilty shame. Dress- 
ing quickly, she ran to the kitchen whence came 
the sound of dishes and the aroma of freshly made 
coffee. 
pe EAT YOU to it, Sis!” Clayton’s greeting was 

joyous as he flourished one of her snowy tea 

- towels upon which was already a smudge of 

black. ‘Made the best coffee you ever tasted. Learned 

how from a fellow who was in the army. Just had to 
hurry in here and try it out.” 

As the white figure in the doorway was unexpressive 
he changed the ramble: “But you’re a good cook, Sis, 
you’re a dandy every way. You'll put that little Chi- 
cago bird to shame with your accomplishments in 
housekeeping and—” 

Dorothy was alive enough now. “Clayton Denman, 

(Concluded on page 19) 





















4 T WAS dusk and the air was chilly as we 
¥ drove up the main street of the little Vir- 
4 ginia town. We were glad to see the 


‘ bright lights of what appeared to be the 
» only hotel but when we got inside it was a slatternly 
. tnismanaged place indeed. We ate the meal provided 
gingerly and endured the night. 
Next morning as we started away, 
glad to leave such a hotel behind, 
we turned the corner and there in 
the very same block was a beauti- 
ful, clean, new hotel. We could 
have found rooms, bath, worlds of 
hot water, and delicious, healthful 
food, everything at the rate of the 
other hotel. 

“Oh!” sighed the small boy of 
the party, “if only we had gone 
around the corner, how much we might have gained.” 

And isn’t that true of life—sometimes we fail to 
> reach the goal of our desires just because we stop a 
little short of around the corner, when just there is 
attainment, success? 




































































MBS. W. N. HUTT 


ERSISTENCE is necessary to get around the 
6fD corner. It is a quality to be trained in a child 
¥ from the moment he is born, and cultivated by 
» himself through life. 

; I remember one time J. W. Scott said: “It is a good 
thing for a boy to have a cow and a‘dog to feed, some 
animal’s life and comfort depending on him. It takes 
responsibility to induce a habit of sticking—not being 
a quitter.” 

And that reminds me of what the trainer of a glori- 
ous four-year-old Kentucky race horse said when asked 
if it were going to be put on the track this year. 

“No,” he said, “it takes time and effort to make a 
first-class racing horse. It takes time, too, for a boy or 
girl to find himself or her- 
self.” . 

“But the original qualities 
have to be there,” Mrs. Smith 
observed. 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Mr. Stew- 
art, “the physical brawn has 
to be there like the hickory 
of which the wagon wheel is 
made—the man, woman, or 
horse with good blood has to 
be seasoned. There’s little use 
giving time and seasoning to a piece of sap pine, mon- 
grel blood, or moron ancestry.” 

“Riches haven’t anything to do with it?” observed 
the youth gazing with admiration at the old- horse 
trainer. 

“Well, no and yes,” he said squinting with one eye 
at the race track. “For instance, enough money buys 
the right kind of food, shelter, and surroundings for 
the horse and too much ruins him.” 

“Ancestry—what does it do for a horse or a man?” 
I asked for the sake of keeping him talking. 

“Well,” he ruminated, “there is that quality called 
stamina that makes horse or man want to keep on go- 
ing right to the finish; not stop a little short of it.” 

He was thoughtful for a minute and then continued: 
“A horse is ready for the track when it controls a cer- 
tain headiness or fractiousness; a boy, when he gets 

over knowing more than his father and mother and a 
whole family combined; a girl, when common horse- 
sense and’ humor develop; and wood when it can bend 
and not break. The remedy for horses and people is in 
keeping life so full of pleasant, worth while activ- 
ities and a definite goal that there is no time for 
self-reflection.” 


E CAME to Bardstown, Kentucky, a little 
town of about 2,000, quaint and delightful. 
Dominating the little town is a great cathe- 

dral in which are pictures by some of the finest artists 
in the world; paintings by Van Dyck, Van Bree, Ru- 
bens, Van Eyck, and Murillo. They are worth hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. I am told that one paint- 
ing alone, the Crucifixion, is insured for. $50,000. 

The story goes that Louis Phillippe, Duke of Orleans, 
fell upon unfortunate political times, fled a fugitive to 
America and worked his way up to Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky. There he found refuge with Bishop Flaget of the 
cathedral whd gave fatherly care to the handsome and 
unfortunate young prince. By the encouragement of 
the bishop the prince kept up his courage and his spirits 
until the time\was ripe. He returned to Europe and in 
- 1830 ascended \the throne of France. The story goes 
_ that so grateful was he to Bishop Flaget and to John 











Just C4 round the oor: 


Sometimes We Fail to Reach Our Goal Because We Stop a Little Short of Around the Corner 


By? MRS. W. N. HUTT 
Editor, Woman’s Dept., The*Progressive Farmer 


Ronan, in whose home Foster wrote My Old Kentucky 
Home, that he sent back to America gifts of gold 
candlesticks, silver ornaments, rich vestments, and those 
superb paintings for thousands to see each year. Paint- 
ings they are, in the presence of which one feels richer, 
nobler, finer, and even glorified. Had Louis Phillippe 
been content to stop, the American people might never 
have had the privilege of knowing those pictures. 


N EVERY person’s life there is something 

9 beautiful to give to the world. It may be a 

beautiful picture, a. smiling countenance, a 
great voice or a ministering spirit; but if one fails to 
keep going until she reaches that place where the 
world can best use her talents she has fallen short 
of going around the corner. 

Ellen Grischam and Marjorie Gray are cousins 
It was necessary that both earn their livings and 
they knew it from childhood. The first one went 
to a hospital and became a trained nurse. Mar- 
jorie said: “Oh! I can’t spend years learning to be 
a nurse when I know how to smooth a pillow or 
give some medicine as well as any hospital can 
show men. I shall be a practical nurse.” 

Today Ellen is surgical assistant to a great doc- 
tor, she makes $60 a week, and the doctor gives 
her much credit for the success of many an oper- 
ation. Marjorie is still earning her $15 a week in 
her home community; she didn’t see the need of 
pressing on around the corner to where she could 
have a wider view and a broader field. 

Now isn’t that like many a boy and girl in school 
today? Because they can’t see around the corner—that 
is, they can’t see quite where their little extra school 
training will take them—they stop short and then years 
later they have a great feeling of envy for 
the fellow who kept on in spite of not 
knowing exactly where he was going but 
just simply having faith that all knowledge 
is valuable and so keeping on his way. 


HEERFULNESS, I think of as a 

beacon light that carries one down 

road and around the corner. A 
deep and abiding sense of humor ‘illuminates 
the gloom. As one woman in the kitchen 
contest said: “Yes, Luther nailed the boards 
but I held the light.” Humor is the light. One is not 
wasting time when she reads the joke column or a 
funny story. 

Did you ever hear about the house in which a colored 
man had died and a small darkey was standing erect 
at one side of the door. The parson appeared from 
within and said, “De services am about to begin. Ain’t 
you a-gwine in?” 

“Ise would if I could, parson,”’ answered the little 
Negro, “but you all see, Ise de crape.” 

Haven’t you seen people walking through life being 
the crepe of a whole community? 


HAT reminds me of another darky preacher who 
leaned over the pulpit and said: “Tell me, tell 
me, brederen, why de lions didn’t eat Daniel? 

Dar he was in de midst of their powerful jaws, enemies 
to de right of him, enemies to de left of him. Why 
did dey let him walk right on through dem dangers to 
glory? I'll tell you why—cause Daniel was made all 
of grit and backbone and de lions of de world ain't 
going to bother about chawing on no grit and back- 
bone.” 

“Backbone,” that is the word; “grit,” that is the 
word, I know a woman who wanted a’lovely home all 
her life. One day a daughter-in-law came home and 


asked, “Why do you not have a nice home, Mother ?” 
I am too old and tired.” 


“Oh, I wouldn’t know how. 
“Just improve this 





mother thought she would try a chair. As she went on 
down the road of improvement and caught fresh visions 
her enthusiasm grew. The mother felt rewarded when, 
Christmas morning, with her gift came a little envelope . 
in which was a card that said: “To the Mother that 
has never lost the grit and backbone to plod on.” 


girl who was showing me a sampler made by 

her grandmother. “Now, isn’t it a shame,” 
declared the child, “that grandmother didn’t put this 
beautiful work on lasting material ?” 


OF. A HOME in Kentucky there is a sweet little 


And it was that very same week that I was in the 
beautiful old capitol building at Frankfort that the 
wisdom, the patriotism, and foresightedness of Ken- 
tucky has tned into a museum. There I saw an 
adorable old sampler 
made in 1821 by Mary 
Virginia Lafon. She kept 
on a little longer and the 
result was something 
more ‘enduring; some- 
thing worth acceptance 
by the great state of 
Kentucky from her 
daughter, Mrs. Richard 
Jackson, more than a, 
hundred years later. 


UPPOSE one 
does press on 
down the road 
and around the corner 
and does not find suc- 
cess—there are two other 
If one does not find his goal in the first turn 


corners. 
he can come back and try again. It takes many a turn 
sometimes to reach the glorious view, it takes many 
kinds of people to make a community. 


It is like the story that Mrs. Estelle Smith told me 
of the hand. It held a caucus. The thumb said, “I 
am most important. I make the fist.” 


“No,” said the first finger, “I am most important be- 
cause I am ambition—I point the way.” 

“Not at_all,” said the big finger, “I am most impor- 
tant, because I represent prayer—I am spirituality.” 

The fourth finger spoke up and said, “I am more im- 
portant than any of you because I wear the engagement 
ring and the marriage circlet. I stand for home and 
family life.” 

The little finger said nothing. “Are you so insignifi- 
cant,” someone said, “that you do not even speak for 
yourself ?” 


Timidly the little finger murmured, “I have read 
somewhere that the first shall be last and the last shall 
be first.” It takes all the fingers to make the hand; 
in life no one person, part or turn of the road is the 
sum total. 


HERE is a detour perhaps. I stopped short one 
day on the trip several miles from Lexington, 
Kentucky. “What,” said a man, “you are not 

going to stop because of the detour? A mile or two 
down the road there is a bridge built of all wood, not 
a nail or any piece of metal in it.” 


And there it was, and glorious scenery. Did you 
ever know a wise mother who didn’t use detours in 
getting results with her family? Billy is cross. Does 
mother tell him to be cheerful?_ No, she does some- 
thing to distract him. Daddy is discouragéd? Does she 
tell him to be cheerful? No, she makes for him her 
best pie. Mary dislikes milk. Does mother fuss about 
it? Not at all; she gives it to her in chocolate, pud- 
ding, and soup. She takes the detour and gets results. 


UST keeping on a little longer, just a little 
more hope, just a little more effort, just @ 
little more ambition and one arrives at just 

around the corner. 








lovely old one you 


“At a turn of the _ 
road, between low> 
land and highland, 





have,” said _ the 
daughter - in - law. 
“Start with that 


couch. We will 
sandpaper off the 
old varnish’ and 
wax or oil it, then 
we will put the 
springs in. again, , 
properly pad it, 
and recover it.” 

So beautiful was 








At a coign in the cliff 
where wild water 
fowl rest, 


There we find our 
heart’s hopes that 
we've traveled #0 
far for 


hf 
ZA 7] \ 
: za S There we find what 
we've prayed for. 


or “4 
= Fan A We're given 
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the couch tha: 


bogs d 





—Courtesy Doubleday, Page & Co. ‘ best.” 
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©FLints for Of Dressing ©Ukp ©Cd OF urniture 


A Little Paint, a Little Time, a Little Ingenuity, Can Work Wonders 





j 


6tb UNDERTOOK first the making over of 





| DOING OVER THE OLD BEDROOM | 


the old high poster bed :— 
First, the old finish was removed. How 
was this to be done? We might remove the old finish :-— 
1. By using a commercial remover. There is very little 
difference in the trademarks of removers made by manufac- 


turers who advertise in reliable magazines. Ali have in them 
something which softens the finish. 

2. By applying gasoline and scraping with glass, steel 
wool, an old knife, or a scraper. 


3. By rubbing with coarse (No. 2) sandpaper, and scrap- 
ing. If sandpaper is used, it should be placed on a block of 
wood to make the work easier and to protect the hands. 


4. By using a solution of water and lye or washing soda. 


Before deciding on how to remove an old finish and - 


what finishes to use one must take an inventory of the 
kind of wood used in the furniture. If the furniture 
ig made of pine or oak, for instance, the tye method is 
cheap and quick. The furniture is taken out of doors 
and work done with a quantity of water 
at hand. 
To make the remover, to a quart of 
water two tablespoonfuls of lye are 
added. An old or homemade 
twine string mop is used to 


apply the mixture to the 
furniture. 
Scraping comes next. A 


cloth or mop wet with vine- 
gar should then be used to 
stop the action of the lye. If 
this method of removing fin- 
ish is resorted to, the wood 
should dry before any paint- 
ing or other refinishing is at- 
tempted. Methods two and 
three are inexpensive but re- 
quire more time than the first 
and last methods given. 

For the bed shown in the 
picture, commercial remover 
was used. Shortly after the 
finish was removed, sandpa- 
pering began. The rounded 
posts were scraped easily by 
catching an end of the sand- 
paper in each hand and pull- 
ing back and forth. 

Second, in a new wood, a 
filler should be used, Since 
the old walnut bed had been 
finished once, this was not 
necessary. So we thought of 
out stain. What’ should’ we 
use? There are three kinds of 
stains—oil, spirit, and water. 
Water stains are cheap, not 
durable, and are used only on large (and usually out- 


| 
door) woods. Spirit stains are difficult for an amateur 


to use, so an oil stain was purchased. Stains simply 
give color. A mahogany stain may be used nicely on 
an old walnut wood (never try oak stain). In this case 
walnut stain was chosen. Applying the stain was easy. 
An old brush was used, although cloth would have 
sufficed. The stain was rubbed in well, then off. Sev- 
eral coats of stain might have been used to secure a 
darker finish. 

Third, the stain having been applied, a coat of shel- 

ic came next. Varnish may be used, but shellac fur- 
nishes a good base, dries quickly, and costs little. 

Fourth, after the shellac was applied, it was allowed 
to dry for several hours. Fine sandpaper was then 
used to rub off the gloss. 

Fifth, a coat of shellac was applied. The bed was 
allowed to dry for two days, care being taken that no 
dust collects in the varnish. Golden shellac was used 
since it is cheaper. Of course, if the finish had been a 
light one, white shellac would have been preferable. 

Sixth, the shellac was rubbed down with steel wool 
and a thin coat of wax applied with an ordinary cloth. 
After an hour’s interval, the wax was rubbed until a 
high polish was secured. A piece of ld flannel or felt 
Over a heavy piece of. wood adds the weight needed 
for a nice polish. 

The last finish on the bed could have been varnish. 
In that case, pumice stone mixed with linseed oil or 
water (preferably the former), should be used for 
tubbing down the varnish. It is applied with a cloth, 
and the pumice stone removed with an oiled cloth. The 
rubbing down is desirable since the high gloss in var- 
Mish is not considered an attractive finish. ; 

Some of my friends would have covered their old 
Walnut beds with paint! Not I! Paints are for woods 


which are not in themselves beautiful. Oil and wax 
are the ideal finishes for very good woods but shellac 
and varnish do hasten the work for the amateur. They 
give all the fimish necessary yet do not conceal the 
grain of good woods. 


The chest of drawers shown in the picture was re- 
finished, using the same method as for the bed. Holes 
in the drawers indicated the presence of insect eggs and 
worms. A little gasoline on a feather destroyed these. 
We then filled the holes with fine sawdust in glue. Putty 
would have done but does not take the stain well. Dents 
on top of the chest were removed by placing several 
sheets of paper on them and setting a hot iron on top. 
The crushed wood fibers were thus restored to their 
original shape. A chip out of the wood also was con- 
cealed by filling it with very fine sawdust and glue left 
after sandpapering. After the mixture was used in 
the cracks it was allowed to dry and was then sand- 
papered. The dents were removed and cracks filled 
before the stain was applied. 


THIS OLD BEDROOM HAS BEEN DONE OVER AND MADE VERY ATTRACTIVE 





REFINISHING OLD FURNITURE __ | 


RS. J. H. L., of Texas, contributes an inter- 
esting and concise review of her method of 
refinishing old furniture. She says :— 


“In regard to refinishing furniture, perhaps you 
would like to know my process, which is quite 
satisfactory :— 

Remove varnish with commercial varnish remover. 
Wash with gasoline. 

Apply a coat of clear shellac. 

Rub down with fine steel wool. 

Apply a quick rubbing varnish, 

Rub down with steel wool. 

“Repeat numbers 5 and 6 three times, rubbing 
down the last time with refined cottonseed oil and 
rotten-stone. This makes a beautiful finish. So 
many of us are ‘puttering’ with antiques and trying 
our hands at refinishing, that we have to spend the 
remainder of our time getting our hands and nails 
in shape again. I have found that dipping the 
fingers in melted paraffine protects them against the 
varnish remover, or stains.” 





SY FeNe 
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PAINTING THE WICKER CHAIR 








E WASHED the chair thoroughly with a 
solution of one rounded tablespoonful of 
washing soda dissolved in one quart of wa- 


ter, using a small scrub brush. The chair was left in 
the sunshine until thoroughly dried. 


foundation coat. 
plied at 24-hour intervals. 


A standard brand of ivory flat paint was used for a 
Three coats of thin paint were ap- 
Great care was taken to 


prevent excess paint from settling in the grooves and 
flutings. 


Between each application of paint No. 00 sandpaper 


was used to remove brush marks, all the paint dust 
then being brushed away. 

The final finish on the chair was a coat of high-grade 
enamel. Gloss, semi-gloss or dull enamel may be used. ~ 
If the desired color of enamel cannot be obtained, select 
the nearest color to it and add oil paints. 4 


DRESSING UP AN OLD CHAIR 


RHAPS you have a favorite chair in 
living room that is beginning to look 
shabby. You cannot replace it just now. 
can you do to tide it over a little longer and make it 

















and down the front of your chair. 
you wish to cover the arms, 
and it will give a pleasing ef- 
fect, get an extra half yard. 
You will bind the edges and 
finish with guimpe, if you 
care to, and if you wish a 
finished product, you will tack 
the cover in place with either 
brass or black upholstery 
tacks. 

It is not the conventional 
slip-cover, which is difficult to 
make, but something that 
serves the same purpose, for 
it covers the chair’s most 
worn places and is a task so 
simple that any amateur may 
safely attempt it. On the 
other hand, perhaps your chair 
is new and it is so very com- 
fortable that everyone, even 
the children, deem it their 
special property. You wish to 
preserve it. Again, the cre- 
tonne cover which can be re- 
moved so easily is the solu- 
tion. 


| AND THEN SHE SAID | 


sie TER, lights, and 
paint mean to the 


farm home what 








; the trattor, truck, and good 
tools mean to the farm—simply prosperity.".—Mrs. 
John Hoffpoiner, Acadia Parish, La. 

“Every woman must have plenty of water ii she ex- 
pects to keep clean. If she has to carry water up a hill 
or pull it out of a deep well by hand, she isn’t fit to 
clean anything after she gets it."—Mrs. Carlos Corley, 
Young County, Texas. 

“Ugliness and shabbiness sap initiative. They drive 
young people from the farm. A fresh coat of paint on 
the outside of the house and beautiful painted interiors 
transform a dull, unintéresting place into an attractive, 
homelike one. They make for satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment.”—Mrs. N. C. Trotts, Onslow County, N. C. 


“As for modern lights, enough money is saved by 
preventing eye strain and not having to buy glasses to 
almost pay for the lights.”—Mrs. R. Lee Baugh, Brown 
County, Texas. 

“What on earth is better than a happy home? What 
material blessings can add more pleasure and happiness 
to any home than these three—running water, modern 
lights, and paint? Of course, there is a value to these 
besides pleasure but if there were not, this would be 
enough.”—Elizabeth German, Wilkes County, N. C. 


“You may invest large sums in many ways—and lose! 
When you put your money in running water, modern 
lights, and paint, it comes back stronger than ever. 
You have invested wisely."-—Reba McKee, Geneva 
County, Alabama. 


“We connected ali the tenant houses with the well 
and at the well we have a sprayer attachment that en- 
ables anyone to take a shower when desired.”—Mrs. 
Frank B. Pittman, Pearl River County, Mississippi. 


“Where is the woman who cannot visualize a beauti- 


ful home and make good her plans with paint ?”—Mrs. 


E. H. Browning, Gray County, Texas. 
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—Courtesy Perfection Stove 


THE FIRELIGHT HEATER 





CHOOSING LAMPS AND SHADES | 


UCH of the charm of a room depends upon 
NM swccess iu lighting. The simplest room may 

take on an air of friendliness by the use of 
well placed and beautifully shaded light, while the most 
thoughtfully furnished room may appear harsh and un- 
inviting if the light is too glaring. The light should 
be distributed so that there may be fairly even light 
throughout the, room. 

If it is remembered that the design of a lamp should 
suggest its purpose, all eccentric shapes will be avoided. 
The base should be beautiful and well balanced. The 
shade should be in proportion to the base and so shaped 
that it throws the light as far out as may be desired. 
In selecting colors for lamp shades three things must 
be considered: first, the color effect in daytime; sec- 
ond, the color effect at night;.third, the effect on the 
faces of the people at night. The light should have a 
warm, cheerful quality which will put a soft glow over 
the entire room. 

Beautiful effects can be obtained by putting two or 
more layers of semi-transparent material of different 
colors over each other, the outer layer to harmonize 
with the room in daylight, and the inner colors to give 
the beautiful night effects. Strong blues, purples, and 
greens make people look like ghosts. If these hues are 
desired they should be used for a thin outer covering 
with a lining of yellow, orange, or rose so that the 
light will be becoming. 

The best shades are those which, in themselves, sug- 
gest the color of light. If several lamps are used in 
one room, the colors should have something in com- 
mon; not necessarily alike, but similar or blending. 








Lighting the Dining Room.—Since the table is 
the center of interest in the dining room, the most suc- 
cessful type of lighting is. that which concentrates the 
light upon the table. Having the light thrown down 
gives a more homelike effect which comes from shadows 
and half-tones in the room. However, this may be 
Overdoné. Care must be taken in placing the light so 
it does not shine into the eyes of the people at the 
table and yet sufficiently lights the entire table. Side 
lights at fireplace or sideboard add to the artistic beauty 
of the room. 

Glass Lamps With Tinted Water—Some of the 
most interesting lamps are nothing more or less than 
tall pickle jars of molded glass fitted for electric 
light. Fish bowls of white glass also are used as lamps 
and, filled with water, reflect the light charmingly. 
‘There is quite a vogue for filling glass lamps with 
tinted water which gives jewel-like gleams of color, 
amethyst, emerald, topaz, or sapphire. Ordinary cop- 
peras gives a lovely blue-green light if added to water. 

There is also a fashion for having lamps and shades 
to match in color. Some decorators are using simply- 
designed. wooden floor lamps enameled in some bright 
color such as red with a red and gold lacquered parch- 
ment shadé. One noted art furnishing firm, which al- 
ways employs the picturesque dark Japanese wicker 
shades lined \with silk, has them this season on colored 
glass lamps to match the silk with a light inside the 
lamp. They, are also showing parchment shades treated 
with broken ‘color effects, dull russet-brown and green. 
of flame and yellow, according to the color effects 


of the room., 








The Bulbs Themselves.— The ordinary elec- 
tric drop lights which hang from the ceiling with 
no shades are objectionable. They make too bright 
a light and are entirely too conspicuous, This may 
be avoided by getting smaller bulbs and frosted 
ones. Shades of soft colored paper are. easily 
made to fit over them. 

Bedroom Lights—If there is one place on 
earth in which a glaring light is an abomination 
it is in a bedroom. Many a case of nerves has 
resulted from a glare in the eyes of the sleeper. 
It is not necessary to have glaring lights. In the 
ten-cent stores there are many pretty little shades 
or shade materials almost ready to attach to the 
lights. Even a piece of brown paper can be cut 
into shape and put over a homemade wire frame. 
If one cannot do any better, baling wire can be 
twisted into a frame to hang over the lamp chim- 
ney until something prettier can be obtained. 

My lady’s boudoir is a theme in song and story 
but can you imagine it holding its allure with a 
brilliant light casting strong, ugly shadows? How- 
ever, one wants a clear light thrown on the per- 
Co. son as’ she fooks into the mirror—that is one place 

where we want the light to be pitiless. The shade 

can be so arranged that one can make no possible 
mistake in making the complexion and hair look its 
best. That light need not extend to the whole room. 


Reading in bed was once tabooed like drinking wa- 
ter at meals, but not so now. Why not provide for it? 
It is: found that one gets about 70 per cent as much 
good from a relaxed condition of the body as from 
absolute sleep. If one cannot sleep at night then why 
not have ‘a softly shaded light near the head of the bed 
so that the sleepless one can have a light without wak- 
ing anyone and can read herself into drowsiness? 





| ELECTRICITY—A LABOR SAVER _| 


RUCE BARTON, who is well known to the 
women of the country by reason of his illumi- 
nating talks before several of their conventions, 
and as well known to women generally by his articles 
in women’s magazines, looks at the question in this way: 


“It has been truly said 
that you can measure the 
height of any civiliza- 
tion by the plane upon 
which its women live. 
Measured by the stan- 
dard we have made great 
progress in the United 
States, but we have not 
made enough. An elec- 
tric motor which runs a 
washing machine or a 
vacuum cleaner works 
for two or three cents 
an hour. There are still 
millions of women doing 
this work which motors 
can do; selling their 
time at coolie wages of 
three cents an _ hour, 
having to neglect the 
highest work entrusted 
to human beings, the 
work of motherhood. 


“The time in the life 
of a child when a mother 
can exert her influence 
is terribly brief. ‘Give 
me a child until he is 
seven years old,’ a great 
philosopher said, ‘and I 
care not who has him 
afterwards.’ Seven years 
in which to mold char- 
acter; seven short, fleet- 
ing years. What a trag- 
edy that a single moment 
of these years should be 
wasted in work which 
an electric machine can 
do! 


“The home of the fu- 
ture will lay all of its 
tiresome routine burdens 
on the shoulders of elec- 
trical machines, freeing 
mothers for their real 
work, which is mother- 
hood. The mothers of 
the future will live to a 
good old age and keep 
their youth and good 
looks to the end.” be MAN 











A LAMP, COZY CHAIR, AND BOOKSTAND SUCH AS THIS IS B 
LOVE. AND APPRECIATE HIS: HOME AFTER A 





The Progressive Farm 


e&uccessful Lighting SA.dds eo€CLharm and eo heer 


Some Suggestions for Selecting the Proper Lamps, Shades, Etc. 





‘AN IMPROVED PORTABLE HEATER THA 
| IS A GREAT CONVENIENCE 





HE familiar kerosene heater -has taken om a 

new and improved appearance. It has a pyrex 

glass globe or fire bowl showing the flame, so 
it is now called the “firelight” heater. 

One of these heaters should be listed among the neces- 
sities of the average household, for there are many oc- 
casions when it would be useful—for quick heating in 
the early mornings, for the uncomfortably cool days 
of early fall and late spring, for a little extra heat in 
the bathroom or when bathing the body. For emer- 
gencies and for everyday use, one of these heaters is 
a great convenience because it can be easily carried 
wherever needed. 

Reasonable care in. keeping the perforations in the 
burner open and wiping the wick free of carbon when 
the heater is refilled prevents trouble from smoke or 
odor. 

The new firelight heater is suggestive of comfort 
and cheer of the old-time fireplace. One can get this 
stove either in black or apple green. enamel. 





COAL OIL LAMP 


AM the oldest firebug in history. 
OF I belong to the days of the oxcart and the flail. 
I have destroyed thousands of homes and desolated 
many lives. 
I have caused the death of thousands of innocent children, 
I was the cause of the Chicago fire. 
I have burned up millions of dollars’ worth of property. 
I steal the oxygen from. the.air,.causing ill health, 
I have impaired the eyesight of thousands. 
I have broken farm ties and driven many boys and girls 
to the city. 
I am a source of drudgery to the housewife. 
I have created a shortage of farm help all over the world 
and reduced farm production. 
- should be condemned and banished from the civilized 
wor 
I am a thing of the past. My life is about over. 


I am the common everyday coal oil lamp. 


| THE WRITTEN CONFESSIONS OF A 
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| THE FARMER'S IDLE. WIFE 


HE farmer’s wife in early days got up 
at half-past two, 
And shined the plows and milked the 
cows and put the prunes to stew. 
The breakfast for the hands she set upon the 
stroke of four, 
And then she’d bake her bread and cake and 
scrub the kitchen floor. 
But nowadays the farmer’s wife has time to 
call her own. 
“Good gracious!” says the Government, “hew 
idle she has grown!” 





The farmer’s wife, in times gone by, brought 
up the calves and lambs, 

And sacked the oats and fed the shoats and 
smoked the hickory hams, 

And when she’d cook three great big meals 
she cheerfully arose - 

And with her churn sat down to earn the mon- 
ey for her clothes. 

But now she often visits ’round and gossips, 
like as not. 

*~“My goodness!” says the Government, “how 
worthless she has got!” 


The farmer’s wife some years ago was wholly 
free from nerves; 

Twelve hours a day she’d slave away at put- 
ting up preserves. 

Six children dangling at her skirts, a seventh 
on her arm, 

She'd gamely set herself to get the mortgage 
off the farm, 

But now she sometimes takes a rest, like 
city women do. 

“Great heavens!” cries the 
“what is she coming to?” 


Government, 


The farmer’s wife departed from this vale 
0} toil and tears 

For happier climes in those old times, when 
under thirty years. 

The farmer got another mate, he somehow 
always found 

The ideal wife who toiled through life and 
r sted—underground. 

But now sometimes her years add up their 
fll allotted sum. 
reat Scott!” exclaims the Government, 
‘how shiftless she’s become!” 


—Canadian Farm. 


SIPHON WATER FROM WASH- 
| TUBS 





IFTING water in and out of tubs 
~ makes wash day the hardest of all 
™ many homes where the modern elec- 
tric _ washer has not yet been installed. 
ntil you buy your improved washing 


bade, **. 
Ee 





house are on the farm of B. D. 


machine, pipe the water to the tubs by 


means of a flexible rubber hose, and by- 


all means siphon off the waste water 
with a hose when ready to empty the 
tubs. To make such a siphon, fill a short 
length of the hose with water, close the 
ends and invert it, placing one end under 
the surface of the water and the other 
at a lower level. Open without remov- 
ing the short end from under the surface 
of the water. 


A faucet soldered into the end of the 
wash boiler facilitates emptying it. 
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| THE OLD WIFE MADE NEW 





” HE man benefits more from the 

conveniences in the home than 
does the woman, I verily believe,” said 
an old Scotch lady to me recently over a 
cup of tea. 

“And how do you work that out?” I 
asked. 

“Well,” she observed with a twinkle 
in her eye, “it’s the work a woman 
doesn’t get done that makes her more 
tired than the work she actually does. 
Since under the best of conditions her 
work is never done—see the burden she 
bears. Why I’ve actually gotten up in 
the morning tired and worn out because 
I was thinking about a lot of extra 
work to do that day.” 


“You remind me of the dying old man 
who told his children that he had had 
many sorrows: in his life, most of which 
never happened,” I laughed. 

“That’s the point,” she declared, “when 
there are conveniences a woman does 
not bear the burden herself—she puts it 
on the meat grinder and electric washer 
and every other labor saver.” 

“Yes, but the men—where do they come 
in?” 

“It’s this way: Sir William Osler said 
a wise thing, ‘The master key word is 
work.’ Now he’s right but I don’t be- 
lieve he meant the exhausting physical 
labor of man’s best friend, his wife. I 
think he meant work by the head and 


Left—This tank supplies water for the Roop home in Montgomery County, Virginia, 
It can be filled from the roof by gutters or by a ram at a spring at the foot of the hill. 
Right—There. is no hauling of water at this farm home. This water tank and pump 
ykin, Kershaw County, S. 

and deep well fill this tank. 
Below—A mechanical servant used for the farm home water supply on the farm of 
J. R. White, of Sumter County, S. C., is an electric pump. 





A gasoline engine 


the hands of everybody but I’m sure he 
meant work by machinery too. No, I’m 
not getting away from my subject,” she 
laughed. 


“I’m like many a farm woman, By the 
time my sixth child was born I was worn 
out in body, mind and spirit. “Tom’ll 
soon be having a new wife,’ I said to my- 
self. I didn’t care much but when the 
thought came, ‘The children will be hav- 
ing a new mother,’ ah, that was another 
story. ‘It’s time for me to be using my 
head,’ said I to myself. 


“And now here’s where the husband, 
like most husbands, is benefited by the 
conveniences he thought he was putting 
in for me. He has me instead of a new 
wife and I know his ambitions better 
than any new wife could. His children 
have their own mother. That mother is 
rested and happy. She has time for 
helping the children with their studies, 
making home comfortable, seeing that 
three good wholesome appetizing meals 
are prepared every day and also devising 
and backing up schemes for more money 
making by her husband.” 

“Does Tom know all this?” 

“He does that. Once he didn’t, though.” 


“How did you educate him?” 


“Well, Tom’s like lots of men, blind 
and dumb until you explain things. I 
explained and being a kind and reason- 
able man he heard and saw. 

“‘Tom,’ I said, ‘I’m a tired, sick 
woman: I want a bathroom in the house’. 


“He said-I was crazy and there wasn’t 
any money except that to buy Gilly’s 
twenty acres and build a new barn, and 
clinched it by saying there wasn’t any 
room in the house to use for a bathroom 
any way. 

“‘Now Tom,’ I answered, ‘I’m more 
valuable to you in actual cash and hap- 
piness than those twenty acres. We'll 
put that bathroom right in our bedroom 
so it can be heated by this stove. As the 
children get bigger we'll put another 
upstairs for them.’ 


“That was the best $450 we ever spent, 
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CGetting a OXbew O€Mife for the °FEOld ©OEne 


There’s Nothing Will Rejuvenate the One You Have More Than Running Water in the Home 


Sine 


—Photos by U. 8. D. A. 


for it meant running water in the kitchen 
and laundry room also. It meant a bath 
every day for Tom and cleanliness and 
health for the whole family.” 





| STERILIZATION OF WATER 


T IS A well known fact that the 

laboratory analysis of water from 
shallow wells is not only of no benefit 
but is time consuming and expensive both 
to the state, and the individual having 
the test made. No thought of labora- 
tory analysis should be entertained until 
the following simple instructions are 
followed out :— 








1. Clean well, tank or cistern, including all 
parts of the pump, with a fresh, strong solu- 
tion of fresh chlorinated lime, which can be 
obtained in any drug store. 

2. Treat well, cistern or tank with chlori- 
nated lime in the proportion of 1 ounce to 
5,000 gallons of water. Let stand for several 
hours before pumping for use. Each tank of 
water should be chlorinated as suggested. 
For wells and cisterns, once every 30 days is 
often enough. 

3. Chlorinated lime loses its strength rapidly 
so only a small quantity should be bought at 
one time. 

4. Direct all surface water away from the 
well by ditches and grade up to the well. 

5. Casing should be water-tight to a point 
12 feet below the surface of the ground. 

6. Construct water-tight cover extending at 
least 2 feet beyond edge of the well, prefer- 
ably of concrete. 

7. Pump should be cemented into cover to 
prevent seepage down side of casing. 

8. Don’t prime pump. ; 

9. Cisterns should be provided with a cut-off 
to divert first flow of water away from cis- 
tern. 

10. A filter 2 feet square and 2 feet deep 
composed of sand and gravel should be placed 
in water line to cistern, and a filter of same 
material should be used to filter water taken 
from streams if it is to be used for drinking 
or cooking purposes. 

11. A quick way to insure good drinking 
water, if you are on a trip, is to add 1 drop 
of iodine to 1 pint of water. 


12. Toilet or cesspool should be at least 
100 feet removed from the well and on ground 
lower than the surface of well. 


CARL PUCKETT, M. D., 
Commissioner Oklahoma. 
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PAINTING IRON BEDSTEADS | 
—__—____ | 
F YOU wish to do over white 
enamel bedsteads, the first thing 
todo: is to rub off with sandpaper all of 
the old enamel; that is, the shiny parts 
to which flat white paint will not adhere. 
This takes a little time and patience but 
if one wishes to get the best results it is 
necessary. Then, if there are badly 
scarred places it is best to get a filler for 
those places from your hardware dealer. 
After using the filler you are ready to 
start with a flat white paint. 
The present condition of the bedsteads 


will indicate whether you will need more 
than one coat. After the flat paint is 














few cents or you may take one from an 
old shade. Next is a pint of flat paint, 
the color you desire your shade to be. 
See that your cloth is both long and wide 
enough. Hem one end. The hem should 
be: from three-fourths of-an inch to an 
inch wide. Fasten the cloth to the roller. 
Apply paint to one side of cloth. Allow 
to dry. Apply to the other side. Fringes, 
pulls and scallops may be used if desired. 





| PAINTING OILCLOTH 


bo j 





E dull finish or pebble finish 

as it is sometimes called, is the 

best. kind of oilcloth to use. It is not 
expensive as it comes in very wide pieces 





—Courtesy Deleo Light Co. 


AN ELECTRIC IRON IS CLEAN AND CUTS THE WORK OF IRONING IN TWO 
While it is being used on the individual lighting system the motor should be kept running. 


thoroughly dried, then a coat of enamel 
puts on the finishing touch. This seems 
a good deal of work but if done properly 
the results are much more satisfactory. 
We have all seen bedsteads and articles 
of furniture done by amateurs which told 
' their own story in that blistered appear- 
ance and also where the enamel was put 
on too thick. Be sure to have turpentine 
handy because, as you doubtless know, 
paints thicken as they stand. Add just a 
few drops of turpentine at atime. Be sure 
to put your brushes in turpentine when 
not in use and thus prolong their life, 
as well as keep them soft for the work. 
If you are not familiar with this kind of 
work, we suggest that you try a little 
of the paint on some board or other ob- 
ject so as to be sure of the right con- 
sistency and so forth. Do not try to 
hurry the work and, of course, follow the 
grain of the article painted. Try to bring 
your brush across or down as far as pos- 
sible with one stroke, the object being 
to always go back over the place so that 
it will not be apparent where the brush 
stopped on the previous stroke. 

Get a small brush for your bedsteads. 
And don’t forget to place newspapers un- 
derneath them while painting. Also, re- 
member to have plenty of old rags handy 
to wipe up surplus spots of the paint. 


HOW TO MAKE WINDOW 
SHADES AT HOME 


{ 
LL that is needed is a piece of cloth, 
such as\ unbleached domestic or a 
feed sack. The last named is best. Next 
is a roller that can be bought for only a 
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and many doilies and centerpieces can be 
cut from one yard. 

Use enamel paint such as is sold in any 
hardware store for painting furniture. If 
you buy a can of white paint you can add 
a little artist’s oil color to it to make the 
various shades you wish to use. Mix it 
in small saucers or cups. If the paint 
is too thick, thin with pure turpentine. 
However, it is usually just right as it 
comes from the can. Use a small camel’s 
hair brush to apply the paint. 

Draw the pattern on the oilcloth with 
a pencil or trace it with tracing paper 
if you wish. Then put the colors on 
with the fine brush. Absolute neatness 
has a great deal to do with the beauty 
of this work. Let the paint dry for about 
three days before using the doilies. To 
wash them, wipe off with damp cloth and 
dry immediately. 





| WAX OR VARNISH FOR 
| LINOLEUM 


t J 
CFD A2NG or varnishing improves 

the appearance of linoleum and 
makes it last much longer than it would 
last otherwise. 

In cleaning and caring for linoleum, re- 
member there are two kinds of linoleum. 
One kind, the less expensive, is printed ; 
that is, the pattern is merely stamped on 
and does not run through the linoleum. 
This linoleum should be shellacked, or var- 
nished about three times a year, depend- 
ing on the wear. Wax is not suitable 
for a printed linoleum since it may soften 


it. Inlaid linoleums (the second type) 
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are more expensive. They should always 
be waxed. Linseed oil, cork and burlap 
are used to make inlaid linoleums. Wax 
preserves, while shellac would close the 
pores and “kill” this type of linoleum, 
If either of these finishes is applied, the 
linoleum is then cleaned and cared for 
like a wood floor so finished. If not 
given a special finish linoleum should be 
swept with a soft brush and dusted with 
an oiled or dry mop. 

Occasionally linoleum should be clean- 
ed more thoroughly with a cloth wrung 
out of suds made with lukewarm water 
and neutral soap, rinsed with clear water 
and wiped dry with another cloth. Only 
a small space should be wet at a time 
and a linoleum-covered floor should never 
be flooded. Strong soaps and cleaning 
powders that contain free alkali injure 
linoleum and should never be used on it. 
Whenever any kind of cleaning powder 
is used on a particularly dirty spot, care 
should be taken to remove any trace of 
the water in which the powder was dis- 
solved. 

Painting linoleums: Old linoleums may 
be made into lovely new ones by apply- 
ing two coats of flat paint and a last 
layer of varnish. 





| SOFTENING HARD WATER 


L 





Y A change in location this spring 

I found myself for the first time in 
my eight years of married life without 
soft water. The well water being very 
hard, I was puzzled to know just how to 
break it satisfactorily. After several 
weeks’ experimenting, sore hands, etc., 
I found this to be very practical: one- 
half teaspoon of lye and 1 tablespoon of 
washing powder to each pail of water. I 
have washed woolens and flannels with this 
solution without shrinkage or harshness 
and have had no trouble with rough or 
chapped hands. The reservoir is filled, 
then the water treated in this way and 
allowed to settle, making a clear soft 
water for dishwashing. A 

Illinois. 





| PLAN HOUSE WIRING TO 
| MAKE HOUSEWORK EASY 


T LEAST three very important 

considerations must be kept in mind 
in wiring a home for electric power. 
First, the great purpose of electric pow- 
er and light in the home is to make 
housework easier. Hence not only should 
plenty of outlets for ceiling and wall 
lamps, floor plugs and outlets for elec- 
tric iron and other electric appliances, 
safe lights in dark closets and convenient 
switches be supplied for present needs, 
but the owner should look ahead several 
years and anticipate future needs as far 
as possible. 

Second, all electric wiring must be 
made strictly in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Your local insur- 
ance agent or your local electrical con- 
tractor can secure a copy of these rules 
for you. The difference in cost between 
safe and unsafe wiring is very small and 
it does not pay to take chances. 


! 





Third, the cost of electric wiring and 
fixtures is a long time investment, often 
for two or three generations, and it does 
not pay to skimpon the cost of the origi- 
nal investment. 

A difference of $50 in the cost of the 
wiring and fixtures may mean the differ- 
ence between something that is unsatis- 
factory and that you will be ashamed of, 
and a job that is thoroughly pleasing and 
Satisfactory and that you can make a 
strong selling argument if you ever want 
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C/ftaking ©F mprovements ©€WVithin the OFLome 


No Opportunity for “Lightening the Load’’ Ought to be Overlooked 


to dispose of the house. The wise buyer 
will pay especial attention to the wiring 
and how well it is put in. 

The New York College of Agriculture 
recommends that in the kitchen, lights 
should be located so they illuminate the 
work. They should not be located sq 
they shine in the eyes of the worker or 
throw her shadow on her work. Ceiling 
units especially devised for use in kitch- 
ens, if properly located, provide excellent 
lighting. Wall service outlets in addi- 
tion to lights are especially to be recom- 
mended and the kitchen should be wired 
for one or more plugs to suit conditions 
in the home. 

The dining room needs a wall outlet 
or drop socket from the fixture over 
the table for electric toasters, percola- 
tors, waffle irons or other electric equip- 
ment used for cooking at the table. The 
outlet may also be used for the vacuum 
cleaner, when the dining room is being 
cleaned. 

Several low wall or base-board outlets 
are desirable in the living room for 
bridge lamps and table lamps and for 
attaching the vacuum cleaner. Having 
more than one such outlet prevents the 
need for unsightly extension cords about 
the room. A low wall outlet is also de- 
sirable in each bedroom and a_ higher 
one in the bathroom will permit electric 
heaters or curling irons to be used. 

Shoes and hats do not get lost in the 
corners of large clothes closets. equip- 
ped with ceiling lights. Dark hallways 
and staircases need wall or ceiling lights, 
and, with convenient switches at both 





CLEAN UP BEFORE ENTERING 
This farmer is using the washroom which 
he enters from the porch and_in which all the 
farm help “clean up” — entering the 


home proper. The little washrootm was for- 
merly a part of the large kitchen in this 
farm home and in the re-arrangement of 
the kitchen, two-thirds of the original room 
was retained as a kitchen and modernized, 
one-sixth made into this little washroom 
which has built-in closets for the men’s extra 
coats, overalls, boots, etc., and one-sixth m 
into a bathroom. 


ends, no one need stumble) up or down 
dark stairs. 

A switch by the cellar door with 4 
pilot light connected with all the cellar 
lights will save electricity by indicating 
when the lights are on.’ Consideration 
for both the present and future needs of 
electricity in the home wheh the house 1 
being wired will save the expense of ad- 
ditional wiring later and the inconveni- 
ence of too few electric outlets. 





I, W, DICKERSON. 
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Every pneumatic tire bearing these familiar names 
—the roll-call of a great industry—is guaranteed 3 















against defects in material and workmanship, eee 
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without limit as to mileage or time. 






‘ Director Generalof THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, Inc. — 


—an association of manufacturers organized “to promote in the industry a 
mutual confidence and a high standard of business ethics; to eliminate trade © 


plex raicesan seems apie. sak tig pote oon ar 
Badger Federal Hood industry to the public welfare.” 

Belmore Fidelity India 

Brunswick Firestone Kelly-Springfield - Miller Republic. 
Columbus Fisk Lambert Mohawk Revere 

Cooper G.& J. Lee Monarch Samson 

Corduroy General Leviathan Murray Seiberling we 
Denman Giant Mansfield Northern Standard Four 
Diamond Goodrich Marathon Norwak United States 
Dunlop Goodyear McClaren Overman Victor-Spring field 
Empire Hartford Michelin Racine Viking 











































Look for this Warranty at your 
local dealer’s service station 
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: a announcement, issued simultaneously 
in all parts of the country on August 16, met 
with an instant response from car owners 
and tire merchants alike. 

No man who reads this will have failed to 
see similar announcements in the windows of 
tire stores—copies of the warranty dis- 
played on dealers’ walls—newspaper adver- 
tisements by individual manufacturers and 
by dealers confirming the policy. 

For it is the voice of the industry, repre- 
senting the producers of over 95% of the 
tires made in America. 

It is the acceptance of full responsibility 
for the merit. of their product by manufac- 
turers who have learned that real quality 
means more to their customers than definite 
mileage guarantees. 

Years ago these standard manufacturers 
discontinued the outworn practice of guar- 
anteeing a definite number of miles in order 
to sell their tires. 

As a selling inducement the so-called 
“mileage guarantee” was inevitably pushed 


WIDESPREAD LOCAL SERVICE 


THE HUNDRED THOUSAND DEALERS widespread throughout the country who handle 


beyond all reasonable bounds. It resulted in 
unjustified allowances to the unscrupulous 
driver who abused his tires and misrepre- 
sented his mileage, thus penalizing the care- 
ful driver who took care of his tires and was 
honest in his claims. 

With its passing, all tire users felt the 
benefit at once on lower tire costs. Today 
you pay less for tires than ever before in 
history. Few, if any commodities, show so 
steady a reduction in prices. 

The art of tire building has improved as 
well, until the casing and ‘tube you buy 
today can be counted on to carry you more 
miles than was thought possible even so 
short a time as five years ago. 

The unlimited guarantee of quality is the 
natural outcome; the warranty against de- 
fects for the life of the tire is a final expres- 
sion of the manufacturer’s confidence in his 
product— 

—a guarantee broader in its protection to the 
individual yet fairer in its operation to all than 
anything ever offered to the car-owning public. 


the standard tires named above and who display this warranty, add a further value to your 
purchase in the services they render locally for your immediate convenience . . . 

—giving expert advice on proper size and type 

— mounting and dismounting 


—checking inflation 


—checking wheel alignment 
— maintaining repair service 


By availing themselves of these expert facilities, car owners have secured maximum mileage 
from their tires. The workmanship of the tire-builder and the services of the tire dealer are 


thus linked together in support of the manufacturer’s warranty. 
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A BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIOUS BATHROOM 





—CourteSy Kohler & Kobiler. 


Every man may not attain such a beautiful bathroom in his home but he can come as 


near it as possible, as the rooster told his wife about the ostrich egg. 
in the fresh early morning of each day, of being luxuriously and ex- 
says Dr. Woods Richardson, well known physician and 
“he becomes endowed with a sort of sixth sense, an instinct against risks of con- 


sensed the pleasure, a 
hilaratingly clean from scalp to toe, 
writer, 


“Once a man has 


tamiration and infection which is of priceless value in stesring him clear of and guarding 


him against scores of dangers to his health.’ 





THE HOUSE THAT JACK AND | 
JILL BUILT | 


Plumbing Fixtures Are Selected 


oe HIS is one time I get in ahead 

of you, young lady,” cried Jack. 
“See all the catalogs I got at the plumb- 
er’s in town today? Well, now, we're 
going to sit right down here and pick out 
the bathroom fixtures and kitchen sink. 
And since we decided to have a cellar 
we'll get a couple of laundry tubs—no, 
no, I won’t make you do the family 
washing.” 

“T really wouldn't mind a bit if I have 
a washing machine and electric iron,” 
slyly suggested Jill. “But let me see the 
pictures. Oh! This one is lovely. I 
love this tub that goes all the way to the 
floor. Does it cost too much? It’s so 
much easier to clean around on the floor 
if dirt can’t get underneath.” 

“No, that isn’t so expensive. What 
patterns do you want for the other bath- 
room fixtures?” 


“IT don’t care a great deal—just so 
they’re white and of good heavy material 
that won’t chip. Oh! I want this lovely 
sink with the two drainboards and the 
spray to wash dishes with. See how 
much that woman in’ the picture is en- 
joying herself. I can put the sink right 
there by the kitchen window and get 
sunshine while I work. But, Jack, are 
you sure you can afford all this now? 
Aren’t funds running a little low?” 





“No, dear, we can manage this, too, 
thanks to Mother and Dad, but I'd al- 
most borrow money to put in plumbing 
fixtures. They’re convenient and make 
life comfortable, besides being sanitary. 
And remember, we don’t have ta keep 
buying new parts all the time if we get 
good ones at first.” 


FOR BETTER AND MORE AT- | 
TRACTIVE BATHROOMS 


OF T IS. decidedly poor economy to 
skimp the bathroom either in the 
finish of the »walls and floors, or in the 
battiroom fittings. Nice looking and easily 
cle:med walls and floors even though they 














might add.to the cost, are a good invest- 
ment when one considers the cost of 
cleaning and decorating over a period of 
several years. 

The walls and ceiling of the bathroom 
should never be papered, as the moisture 
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Do ©vVou flace eC leanliness Next to Godliness) © 


This Page, on Bathrooms, Covers Many Important Questions About Plumbing Equipment 


a bathroom, especially with the growing 
use of shower baths. Wood floors have 
been largely used for farm homes but are 
far from satisfactory, no matter how 
carefully built and used. The floors 
should be smooth and easily kept clean, 
should stand heavy wear and be water- 
proof so that water spilled will not 
seep through and discolor ceilings: and 
decorations below. 


For new bathroom construction extra 
studding, joists anda solid subfloor should 
be put in. On top of this should be laid 
heavy asphalted felt or roll roofing with 
lapped and cemented joints and _ this 
swabbed on top with hot asphalt. On this 
should be laid a three-inch coat of rich 
concrete reinforced with heavy wire 
fencing or similar material. Before pour- 
ing the concrete, all openings in the floor 
for drains, closet, traps and pipes should 
be accurately located and forms put in 
to keep them open. The best construc- 
tion now is to put pipes and fittings so 
far as possible in the walls, with conveni- 
ent access through a removable cover in 
a closet or hallway and to have the few- 
est possible floor openings. The concrete 
floor should then be finished with real tile 
properly laid according to the manufac- 
turer’s directions. The next best thing to 
tile is the mastic cement now largely used 
for floors for hospitals and other public 
buildings. This comes in several attrac- 
tive colors and is mixed with water and 
applied with a trowel. It is waterproof 
and slightly. resilient, is easily cleaned, 
and wears well. 

For bathrooms already built or for 
remodeling, it is not always practical to 
have the concrete foundation. In such 
cases, the mastic cement floor already de- 


A GOOD BUT MODEST BATHROOM 


This bathroom, added to a Southern farm home, was made possible by the installation of a 
complete water system. 


and warmth have a tendency to cause 
mold and mildew in the paste and to cause 
even the waterproof paper to blister and 
loosen. The best method at a moderate 
cost is to finish the ceiling and walls 
with hard plaster, with the lower part of 
the walls finished in Keens’ cement and 
then marked off while soft to resemble 
tile. This can be left so or enam- 
eled or painted in any color. Such 
walls will stay good for the life time 
of the house, and are easily cleaned with 
soft water and mild soap. A fresh coat 
of paint every few years will keep them 
fresh and attractive. If finances permit, 
real tile walls are very desirable, either in 
pure white or in some of the delicate 
shades now available. These aré prac- 
tically everlasting and require scarcely 
any cleaning. 

The floor is one of the big problems in 


scribed can be laid directly on a heavy 
subfloor or even on a good solid upper 
floor. Good linoleum floors are much 
used and when of good quality and care- 
fully laid are far superior to wood floors 
but they are not waterproof at the joints 
and around the edges. 

The bathtub, lavatory, toilet and other 
bathroom fittings should be of good 
quality, as poor quality equipment is 
far more expensive in the long run. 
Cheap equipment is more expensive to 
keep clean and the returns in satisfaction 
and service are far greater on good 
equipment. The built-in bathtub is bet- 
ter than the ordinary type because of 
the ease with which it can be kept clean 
and sanitary. I believe also that brass 
piping and fittings are well worth the 
additional cost, especially under a tiled 
or mastic cement floor or behind a tiled 
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wall. Bathtubs, 
are now available in soft colored enamels 
to match the similarly colored tiles, anq 
thus the v-hol. bathroom can be finished 
in soft blue, green, cream and so on. 


These colors are permanent and cost only © 


a little more than the white. 


What is the best policy, if cash for the 
bathroom is limited? Certainly it does 
not pay to put in cheap construction and 
cheap material and later tear it all out. 
Nor is it hardly fair to the family to 
defer finishing the bathroom until enough 
money is accumulated. Here is at least 
one improvement of a permanent type, 
when properly put in, which I believe: 
can well be used while being paid for; 
and I would recommend that good con- 
struction and good quality equipment be 
planned for and then the necessary mon- 


ey be borrowed if cash is not available, © 


It is cheaper and far more satisfac- 


tory in the long run. 
I. W. DICKERSON, 


| OUR SHOWER BATH | 


HOSE of us who live in the coun- 

try who are not blessed with run- 
ning water in our homes often feel it 
more of a burden than a pleasure to take 
our weekly bath, let alone a daily one. 


Last winter when my husband had a 
bit of leisure, he solved our bathing dif- 
ficulty in a very satisfactory manner. 
Our house has a large basement and this 
was where the shower path was placed. 
The materials used consisted of one kero- 
sene oil barrel, a four foot piece of rub- 
ber pipe, which was inserted in a hole in 
the bottom of the barrel, a valve for 
turning the water off and on, and an old 
machine oil can, punched full of small 
holes to make the “shower.” 

The barrel was placed on a ‘scaffold 
just under the kitchen window. Here we 
have a removable screen which makes it 
convenient to fill the barrel with warm 
water, heated on the kitchen stove. The 
pipe which carries the water into the 
basement is inserted through an auger 
hole in the wall and extends about 3 feet 
into a corner. The valve is connected to 
the pipe about 2 feet from the wall: The 
oil can is connected to end of pipe. 

We think our shower bath is wonder- 
ful. And it cost nothing but a few hours 
of labor. Such a delight it is to slip 
down ‘into the basement just before re- 
tiring, turn the valve and feel the re- 
freshing shower, after a hard day's 
work. MRS. A. C. AMMONS. 

Swain County, N. C. 
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“A mother should think of the future. 
I don’t know how many times I’ve wish- 


ed Pa’s mother had spanked him more © 


frequent when he was little.” 

“Some days I feel so mean I'd give 
almost anything to\ have somethin’ haope 
that I could get mad about.” a 
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lavatories, and so on 
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The Medicine of Mirth 
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EAN Swift once said, “The best 
doctors in the world are Doctor 
Diet, Doctor Quiet and Doctor Merry- 


man. 


This reminds me 
of Solomon’s pro- 
verb, “A merry 
heart doeth good 
like a medicine, but 
a broken spirit drieth 
up the bones.” 

Physicians now 
tell us that there is 
{ something in the 

aw. HouaNp 8 - SPirit of gladness 

that helps to digest 

our food. Certainly we have all had 

the experience of trying to eat when we 
twere sad or in grief. 

70 7 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox once said, “A 
(Christian cannot be gloomy.” 

Unfortunately, many of us are blue at 
times, and we need constantly to build 
our house of thought on the sunny side 
of life’s road. 

It is our duty to cultivate a happy 
cheerful disposition. Some are born 
happy, others have to fight moroseness 
from babyhood. 

A business friend of mine has over 
his desk, “Never allow life to make you 
scowl.” 

I worked myself into a fever recently 
over my typewriter, when it occurred to 
me to oil it. Then everything went well. 

If any one has the right to be happy, 
it is the Christian. Jésus must have car- 
ried in His personality something attrac- 
tive. Little children came to Him, and 
people in trouble found a calmness in 
His presence. Children and dogs run 
from a sour soul. . 


797 

Mirthfuiness is not silliness, and tired 
nerves need more than jazz to make them 
normal. 

My theory of Lincoln is that had he 
gone on past middle life with the melan- 
choly of grief that characterized his 
early years, he never could have borne 
the burden of his day. Before he was 
forty he began to cultivate cheerfulness, 
told funny stories, at times almost to the 
despair of his friends, but in this way he 
preserved his healthy mental and bodily 


e. 
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It is our duty also to try to make 
other people happy. That is, we must 
try to create the atmosphere in which 
other people can be happy. No matter 
how we may feel, it does not release us 
from the obligation of being conscious 
of the happiness of other people. 

Once in my youth I was quite sick. A 
long-faced woman, who was the mother 
of one of my chums,-came over to see 
me. She told me of three young men 
about my age, who-were “took down” 
about as I was, and who died, one of 
them in terrible agony. My mother 
hustled her out of the room without an 
invitation to return. 

We have no right to squeeze our sour 
Pickles on other people. 

If something happy and cheerful can- 
not be said, silence is golden. 

Some of the late songs have little in 

; but there is one I like, “I want 

to be happy, but I can’t be happy, till I 
Make you happy too.” 
19779 

Our Master “went about doing good.” 

#8 religion was sunshine, and happi- 
Mess and prayer and healing and music 
aid work—everything, in fact that you 
and I, as His followers, are under obliga- 

to practice. 

Let’s cultivate cheerfulness, The “Sob 
 . wuever yet won a victory on the 
eid of life. 
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New Style 


A fresh interpretation of 
dynamic symmetry; new 
slender-profile radiator; 
longer, still lower body lines; 
balanced color combinations; 
new arched window silhou- 
ette; new bowl-type lamps; 
new-type smaller wheels. 


New Performance 

Typical Chrysler brilliancy of 
get-away, astonishing power 
and pick-up from the new 
Chrysler-designed “Silver- 
Dome” High-Compression 
engine; marked smoothness 
and quietness at all speeds; 
unusual economy of gas and 
oil; new-type internal-expand- 
ing four wheel hydraulic brakes 
give instant stopping in any 
weather. 


New Luxury of Riding 

New roominess, affording 
space for five adults to ride in 
surplus comfort. Exceptional 
ease of ridin po to long 
spring base. springs 
and hydraulic shock absorbers. 


New Elegance} 
Interior appointments of a 


distinctive richness and ele- 
gance; fine quality fixtures 


throughout; gh-grade mo- 
hair upholstery for closed 
models, genuine leather, ~ 
skin grain, for open 











All that is finest in motor 
car enjoyment—the flash- 
ing getaway, the instant 
responsiveness, the marvel- 
ous smoothness, the bril- 


liant style and colorful 
individuality which appeal 
to people everywhere and 


call forth universal admira- 


tion of Chry 





sler—can now 
be yours in this’ popular- 
priced six-cylinder car. 
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«and up, at the factory 


DESOTO MOTOR CORPORATION 
(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Out of Gas, Adventurers Find Themselves 


Stranded in The Desert 


By FRANCIS FLOOD 
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HE country from Zinder to Maine 

Soroa, a few hundred miles north 
of the equator, in French Occidental 
Africa, varies from pure unadulterated 
sand to some rather respectable wooded 
grazing lands in the “cuvettes” or basins 
between the dunes and barren plateaus. 
And smack across this strip the French 
are building a road with the assistance of 
thousands of black natives who work 
for the magnificent sum of one French 
franc per day. In United States money 
that means working about twenty 
days for a dollar. If they live more than 
30 kilometers from where they are work- 
ing, they receive a “subsistence” bonus of 
an additional half-franc per day. This 
is enough to buy their food. 


In America we surface our black dirt 
roads with gravel. In Africa they cover 
their trails with black dirt. And then, 
instead of ironing the surface smooth 
with graders, rollers, and millions of 
rubber tires, the hard black lumps on 
the African roads are only stamped 
harder, but just as lumpy, by the camels, 
the cattle, and the natives. 

All day in low gear we struggled 
along, either picking our way through 
the cuvettes or pushing our way through 
the heavy sand hills between. Now a 
cuvette and now a dune, but always in 
low gear. It was hard on the motors 
and*the morale, and we stopped “6ecasion- 
ally to cool the whole expedition. 

Dusk found us at the foot of an im- 
possible hill with an impossible trail 
knee deep in impossible sand leading 
straight over the top. We learned later 
to take these hills on a slant, driving 
back and forth across the sides like a 
zigzagging mountain railroad, gaining 
just a little elevation each trip across 
and thus hair-pinning our way to the top. 
We learned a lot of other sand trekking 
tricks too, but all we knew at that time 
was to reconnoiter on foot to find the 
lowest part of the hill with the longest 
slope leading up—and then try and 
make it. 

We took out all the baggage and car- 
ried it to the top of the hill on our 
heads. About six trips for each of us 
it took—or at least that many for me— 
dragging our feet in the deep, loose sand 
and carrying a fifty pound box of mo- 
torcycle parts, or motion picture film, or 
a case of gasoline. Then, with as much 
of a running start as we could get and 
both of us pushing on one bike, we got 
about half way up. And that was all. 


E BROUGHT down our bed roll 

from the top of the hill and 
spread out on the sand ahead of the 
bike our canvas tarpaulin, our two cot- 
ton blankets, and the two woolen double 
blankets we’d bought from the Tuaregs 
—about fifty feet of carpeted runway 
altogether. Two shifts of this—for each 
motorcycle—and the expedition was at 
the top. 

And then we learned another lesson. 
All of our bedding was so matted with 
sand burs, that it was a hopeless job 
even to attempt to pick them out. -Our 
bare legs and shorts were bad enough, 
but one has a different feeling toward 
his anatomy and so we worked until 
nearly midnight pulling out sand burs. 
Might as well sit up anyway for we'd 
no bedding to sleep on, just the sand in 
the road. No more spreading of blankets 
for traction in the sand. 

Next morning we held a council of 
war. It was 88 miles to Maine Soroa 
and a “inade” road for only the last 30 
miles.' Our motorcycles were too heavily 
loaded to pall through that far. We had 


made only 27 miles the day before and 
the road was getting worse all the time. 
We'd have to load our baggage on cam- 
els or donkeys or oxen br the heads of 
men or some other beasts of burden and 
have it carried for the next 58 miles at 
least. 


With a quart canteen of water and a 
pocketful of dates I started to walk nine 
miles back to a road camp, while Jif 
stayed to guard the outfit) and strip 
down the side cars and motorcycles to 
some kind of irreducible minimum in 
weight. I finished the water and the 
dates before I finished my three hour 
walk, but when I reached the camp one 
of the wives of the courteous black 
“chief” gave me a huge bowl of rice and 
meat and a calabash full of milk. I was 
so hungry that I didn’t notice whether 
it tasted as bad as it smelled or not. 





SOME OF THE LITTLE NATIVE GIRLS SEEN 


In my best Senegalese I told the mili- 
tary chief that we wanted six donkeys 
or twice as many men to carry our bag- 
gage to the next road camp and things 
began to happen. Before I'd eaten enough 
so that I knew—for sure—that the meat 
and rice tasted as bad as it smelled 
after all, the African Expedition for the 
Relief of American Motorcyclists was 
organized and under way. 

Fifteen donkeys with pack saddles on 
their backs and ten head carriers with 
nothing on their backs were marshalled 
for inspection and sent off to the “grand” 
dune. A prancing Arabian horse was 
led up for me to ride. A mounted guard 
of honor fell in behind the chief and me 
and we rode bravely to the rescue. 


When we reached the grand dune Jim 
and one motorcycle were gone but a bul- 
let browed black guarding the baggage 
and the other machine handed me a 
note :— 

“Have gone to lunch with a French- 
man. Be back soon with baggage trans- 
port. Will think of you while I eat— 
for I know you'll be thinking of, Your 
partner, Jim.” 

We loaded the baggage on our donkey 
detachment, I descended from horse to 
motorcycle, and the expedition was mov- 
ing again. On the top of the next hill 
we met Jim, on horseback, with a full- 
bearded French sergeant, three lumber- 
ing oxen, and a battery of personal host- 
lers and camp followers almost as large 
as my own little army. The black- 
bearded Frenchman had found Jim there 
on the dune after I had left, and they 
had gone back to his camp for oxen and 
a meal. 


Y THE time we all reached the 
Frenchman’s camp that evening it 
was too late to go any farther. We 
placed a night guard over our motorcy- 
cles. chartered two pack oxen to start 


early in the morning for Maine Soroa 
with our baggage, and gave our sand bur 
matted blankets to a corps of villagers. 
“If you take the sandburs out of the 
woolen blankets, we give you the cotton 
ones,” we promised. And I think they 
worked all night. We gave the Senegal 
chief the equivalent of about a half- 
dollar for all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men we had used that day and 
everyone was satisfied—even the don- 
keys, I believe, for they had had it easier 
than carrying dirt all day. 


The first job next morning was to get 
our oxen and their black oxeneer on 
their way. They were to carry our bag- 
gage to Maine Soroa, for it promised to 
be a]l that we could do to take our mo- 
torcycles and we didn’t want to push any 
more weight than we had to. We saved 
out a few water canteens, a little. food, 
and.a very limited selection of tools and 
spare parts, and gave all the rest to the 
oxeneer. 

“How's the gasoline and oil 
bikes?” Jim asked me. 

“Both tanks nearly full,” I told him 
—for I thought they were. So we turned 
over all our cans of motive power to the 
oxen as well, 

“Now you think you've got a hard job 


in the 
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stowing away all that cargo in two roomy 
side cars and on a couple of motorcycle 
luggage carriers,” Jim reminded me un- 
pleasantly. “But how’d you like the job 
of keeping it all on the backs of those 
slippery bundles of bones for four days?” 

“Well, anyway, that’s all his mid- 
night nibs there has to do. He doesn’t 
have to ride the critters, and hang onto 
their handlebars too, and keep ’em in the 
road and push ’em over the bad places.” 


HIS particular African hostler 

didn’t have quite enough rope but 
he’d gathered a supply of green palm 
leaves from the nearest cuvette and had 
turned himself into a rope factory. He 
was busy, too. It took all his fingers on 
both hands to braid his six strands of 
palm leaf strips. He kept it taut and 
even with a set of versatile black toes. 


Eventually he lashed all our cases of 

gasoline, cans of oil, motorcycle parts, 
suit case, motion picture outfit, grocer- 
ies, and spare parts onto those two oxen, 
and pointed them toward Maine Soroa, 
81 miles away. He was due to arrive in 
about four days, and we hoped we’d be 
there to watch him unload. Tomorrow 
night was New Year’s Eve. 
.And then we started out! Many, 
many things happened during that long 
day of struggling through the sands. But 
the only thing worth mentioning about 
that entire mankilling eternity is that, 
at the end of it all—after we’d pushed 
and sweated in the parching sun for hours 
and hours on end—we looked at our speed- 
ometer and found we’d made 32 miles! 
Not much, but some. 


Only 49 more miles to make Maine 
Soroa tomorrow night, New Year’s Eve. 
And then only 3,000 miles more to the 
Red Sea. We'd been told that the last 
25 or 30 miles into Maine Soroa had 
been surfaced with hard dirt which 
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meant, if it were true, that we had 
20 or 25 miles more of sand to fight” 
morrow. 











UT our gasoline was lower 
our spirits. It was all my 
too. When Jim had asked me that x 
ing about our gasoline supply I'd & 
gotten that the tank of my motores 
wasn’t full. And after 32 miles of } 
pulling in low gear it wasn’t any 
now. In fact, unless we should find 
filling station on some lonely dune ¥ 
gasoline in my machine at least, 
not last to Maine Soroa. And t 
less chance of finding a filling 
there than of meeting a camel ¢ 
on Broadway. A 
If the supply should hold out until 5 
reached the dirt road, Jim could go 
into Maine Soroa and either bring oF 
send back to me some of the gasoline 
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our camel had carried there from Goure 


If it shouldn’t hold out that long we” 


would simply have to sit down in the As 


road and wait two days for our cattle 
to bring up their load of gasoline. Well, 
we'd see. 

Next 
than ever. 
of low gear, and much of the time our © 
throttles were wide open besides. Not 
only did we have to get off and push 
but we frequently had to gang up and” 
push each other, both of us manhapiiaay 
one roaring motor to the top of some 
heart-breaking dune. Then, with our 
mouths dried out and our shirts wet we'd 
sit down among the sand burs and pant 
out a few informal remarks to the dune 


—and then plod back for the other bike, — 


Finally my motor fluttered to a stop. 
Out of gas! 


It was three o'clock in the afternelal / 


That 


and we'd miade about fifteen miles. 


meant we were anywhere from five te © 
ten miles from the beginning of the good 


road—if there were any such thing in 
Africa—and about 35 miles from Maine 
Soroa. 

We didn’t have enough food to last 
—comfortably—until our oxen could 
catch up. And our water was almost 
entirely gone. We-hadn’t seen a village ~ 
or a human being or a water hole all day 
and had no idea what there was ahead 
Then, besides being practically out of — 
food, water, and gasoline, we were dog | 
tired, and hot enough to sweat bucket — 
fuls but so dry we could hardly sweat 
at all. And it was time to eat. 

And tonight was New Year’s Eve, 

“Well, anyway, there are no ‘keep off 
the grass’ signs,” piped up Jim. “And 
nobody’s likely to step on your toe.” 

Next week will be published either 
the story of a miracle dash into Mai 
Soroa or the interesting photograph of 
an abandoned motorcycle expedition | 
bleaching on the desert sands. 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Copvright, 1928, Wey 



































































morning the road was worse 
Never once did we get out ~ 
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“I sure am a lucky kid. Mr. Br 
police dog has got seven perfect 9g 














bull pups an’ he’s goin’ to give ’em 








me.” “ 





“My dog didn’t mean to bite ® 
was just fede in his mouth to seé 
had any t : 















Everything You 
Want in a Gun 
wand Built 
ELasta 


Lifetime. 
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Hore’ ’s a shotgun of the kind 
Gostve always admired — a 
double - barrel, ham 


How much would you expect 
to pay for such a gum? $100.00 7 
$75.07 That’s the usual price 
for a high-grade gun. 
But now you can get the gen- 
uine FOX-STERLINGWORTH 
—for twenty years a favorite | 
with gun-wise sportsmen—for 
only $36.50! 
It’s a gun to be proud of in 
any company—built to last a 
lifetime. You can’t get any 
more service or satisfaction 
from a hundred-dollar gun. 
The STERLINGWORTH has 
fewer working parts any | 
other make of double-barrel 
hammerless gun—simplicity of 
design that results in accu- | 
racy and long life. | 
It has a three-piece lock with | 
nickel-steel hammer and fir- | 

-~pin COMBINED. 1 
iS» ‘cahegar Gaiar Baile that 1 | 
automatically compensates for | 
wear and prevents the gun 
from “shooting leose.” 
You have your choice of 12, 
16 or 20 gauge, with barrels 
26 to 32 inches in length and 
any boring you prefer. 

+’ bt & 

The nearest FOX dealer will 
gladly let you examine this 
thoroughbred gu If you 
don’t know is address, 
write us today—we'll send 
it, and FOX catalog of fine 
guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


4746 N. 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| o@hildren—A CBit of CFLeaven 


Prize Winners in Farm Wives’ Experience Contest 


CMG4AN” letters were received in 
the Farm Wives’ Experience 
| Contest on the subject, “Why I Am 
| Thankful That Our Home Is Not One 
of the Two Million Childless American 
Homes.” All of them were perfectly 
splendid and we certainly regret not be- 
ing able to publish each of them, Each 
letter was a beautiful porfrait of the 
love of little children and what they 
mean to the mothers and fathers of this 
wonderful country of ours. For even 
the fathers entered the contest and told 
how desolate a home was without the 
patter of childish feet. 


The judges awarded first prize to Mrs. 
}. B. Howell, Yalobusha County, Missis- 
sippi, and to Mrs. A. E. Alexander, La- 
mar County, Alabama, they awarded sec- 
ond place, and to Mrs. T. S. Stables, 
Nottoway County, Virginia, they gave 
third place. Since there is only the one 
cash prize we are sending tokens of ap- 
preciation to the winners of second and 
third places. 


Prize Letter 


* UFFER little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
said the Master. For this reason I am 
thankful that our home is not missing 
this bit of Heaven that 2,000,000 other 
American homes are missing. .I am 
thankful that the Creator of all man- 
kind, in His infinite wisdom, creates 
these little beings, so perfect, so pure, 
that they are syrpbols of the Kingdom. 

I am thankful that I am a keeper of 
little charges, so perfectly created that 
we must “become as a little child,” be- 
fore we are prepared for eternal life; for 
the peals of happy laughter like gay sil- 
ver bells that echo through home and 
hearts as the “stairsteps” chase each 
other, and the thrill that comes as three 
pairs of sleepy blue eyes look lovingly 
into mine, and each whispers “Nite-nite, 
I love you, Murver!” 


For the beauty of self-sacrifice and 





the joys of sympathetic understanding 
that I am learning, I am thankful also; 
as’ I attempt to teach them, they are 
teaching me. Without them I fear that 
I would become shriveled-and old. They 
keep us ever alert, abreast of the times 
and full of inspiration. The future that 
might hold grouchy old age holds youth 
and fondest hopes as we live over our 
lives and realize our hopes and ambitions 
in the lives of our, children. 


The fact that there are 2,000,000 child- 
less homes in America is appalling. One 
scientist claims that by the year 2000 a 
greater number of American homes will 
be childless than at the present. A drab, 
dreary world it will be with fewer chil- 
dren to scatter joys and rose petals. Im- 
agine a world without the happy laughter 
of little children, the patter of little feet, 
their innocent pranks inspired by umre- 
strained imaginations, and the soft 
whimsical touch of dimpled hands. It 
brings tears to my eyes and an ache to 
my heart to think of a day when there 
will be fewer of these little sunbeams to 
brighten life’s pathway, that there will 
be fewer to become noble men and wom- 
en of the future. For these reasons and 
many others I am thankful that I am 
so blest HILMA BURT HOWELL. 


Honorable Mention 


ETTERS from the following were 
too good to go unmentioned. 
Names and counties are given :— 


Alabama 
Mrs. W. R. Sibley, Mobile; Mrs. Claud 
Vassar, Limestone; Mrs. Geo. M. Burns, 


Talladega; Mrs. C. S. Brown, Walker; Mrs. 
W. R. Perry, Marion. 


Georgia 
Mrs. James Olds, Jr., Elbert; Mrs. Dan 
Corbilt, Atkinson; Mrs. E. White, Gordon; 


Mrs, J. ‘M. Langston, Grady. 
aw 
F YOUR window shades are worn 
and faded give them a coat or 


two of paint. Ordinary flat paint will 
make them look brand new. 
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350@—Anm Attractive Frock.—This style is 
designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. Can you imagine a fall 
dress any more attractive than one 
of figured foulard or crepe made by 
this pattern? The tie and belt buckle 
are its only trimmings, and these 
match the predominating color in the 
figured material used. 


3261—This style is designed for sizes 16, 18 
years, 3%, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards’ 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 
2-inch ribbon for shoulder straps. 

Embroidery pattern No. 745 (blue) 











costs extra. This teddy pattern made 
up in flesh or white nainsook with 
the tiny touch of embroidery is most 
attractive. 


3339—Modern Youth.—This style is design- 
ed for sizes 14, 16, 18, and 20 years. 
Size 16 requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material with % yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. This little frock is just the 
thing for the high school or college 
girl. It is simple in design and most 
attractive in either figured or plain 
material of almost any kind. For 
instance, blue plaid gingham trimmed 
with white collar and cuffs and white 
or blue buttons would make a stun- 
ning little dress for the high school 
girl this fall. 
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Any Woman Can 
Look Stylish 


‘By MAE MARTIN 
































' 
_ Most stylish-looking women are 
just “good managers.” They know 


simple ways to make last season's 
things conform to this season’s styles. 


Thousands of them have learned 
how easily they can transform a dress, 
or blouse, or coat by the quick magic 
of home tinting or dyeing. Anyone 
can do this successfully with true, 
fadeless Diamond Dyes. The “know- 
how” is in the dyes. They don’t streak 
or spot like inferior dyes. New, fash- 
ionable tints appear like magic right 
over the out-of-style or faded colors. 
Only Diamond Dyes produce perfect 
results. Insist on them and save dis- 
appointment. 


My new 64-page illustrated een 
“Color Craft,” gives hundreds o 
money-saving hints for renewing 
clothes and draperies. It’s Free. 
Write for it, now, to Mae Martin, 
Dept. E-133, Diamond Dyes, Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 































WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Werms 


in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action —Ne Losses 
Inexpensive 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S.A 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT 
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PAINT PRESERVES HOMES 


“ MERICA boasts many buildings of 
interest which have been 
carefully preserved by her citizens. Oth- 
ers have been shamelessly allowed to fall 
into ruin. Still others, once neglected, 
have been reclaimed and now stand as 
marks of historical and architectural in- 
terest. It is a civic duty to protect and 
preserve the existing landmarks of the 
_early days of our country—many inter- 
esting because of the events with which 
they are connected; others, without this 
historic background, might well stand as 
examples of the simple beauty of early 
American architecture. Almost without 
exception the solidarity and dignity of 
each of these buildings impart something 
of these qualities to the community in 
which it stands. It is'a matter of com- 
mon interest that they be preserved. 


One of the notable examples of an 
historic home reclaimed is that of Louisa 
M. Alcott in Concord, Massachusetts, 
where -Little Women was written. Neg- 
lected, the house was fast approaching 
ruin. . But it had been endeared to mil- 
lions the world over by Miss Alcott’s 
charming story, and in time steps were 
taken to save it. The little brown house 
was repaired, repainted, and furnished 
in style of the period to which it be- 
longed. Now, for many years,: it has 
been visited as a shrine of happy child- 
hood memories by innumerable tourists. 
Truly, it was worth saving. Another in- 
stance was the Treason House on the 
road to West Haverstraw, which wit- 
messed the famous meeting between 
Benedict Arnold and Major Andre. The 
old house had long been abandoned and 
was about to be torn down when an or- 
ganization was formed among citizens of 
Stony Point to save it. 

Most of these famous old buildings 
are of frame construction and if kept 
painted will require no reclaiming. By 
repainting the houses, outside and in at 
regular intervals, the dampness is kept 
out and decay warded off almost indefi- 
nitely. In this way the home of George 
Washington at Mt. Vernon has been 
kept in remarkable condition. Likewise 
frequent repainting has saved for the 
nation such historic places as the Olt 
South Meeting House and Faneuil Hall 
in Boston, Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia and the White House in Wash- 
ington. The last named, although built 
of Virginia freestone, is painted every 
third year to prevent deterioration. The 
original weatherboarding on Abraham 
Lincoln’s home at Springfield, Illinois, 
has never been replaced because of care- 
ful preservation by frequent repainting 
during these eighty-seven years, 

These are but a few of the outstand- 
ing examples of the American. shrines 
which have been saved for posterity. Un- 
fortunately, however, there have been 
many instances of lamentable indiffer- 
ence, when these places have been al- 
lowed to deteriorate and eventually to be 
torn down to give way to new construc- 
tion. But it is seldom too late to mend. 
In nearly every community there exists 
at least one such structure which is de- 
serving of attention. Many will need 
repairs, others, simply repainting. The 
maintenance of these historic landmarks 
should be a matter of civic pride. Their 
condition reflects the spirit of the com- 
munity in which they stand. 
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TO ESTIMATE QUANTITY OF | 
PAINT, OR VARNISH NEEDED 


N ESTIMATE of paint or varnish 
can be approximate only, as no two 
surfaces are ever exactly alike, and no 
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Other Spicy Bits of Home Miscellany Gathered From Here and There 





THE BEAUTIFUL AND WELL PLANNED 
CADWALLADER—THE WIFE 


two individuals ever spread paint in just 
the same way, is Sherwin-Williams’s 
comment in its bulletin Paint and Var- 
nish Estimating. 


To ascertain the number of gallons for 
the building, measure the distance around 
the building and multiply by the average 
height. This will give the number of 
square feet to be painted. Divide this by 
360; two coats to the gallon on the aver- 
age surface and the result will approxi- 
mate the number of gallons needed for 
the body of the house. 


For the trimming, cornices, etc., of the 
average type of house, allow one-sixth 
as much paint as is required for the body 
of the house. 

Allow about 40 square feet of surface 
for the average pair of blinds. Multiply 
the number of blinds by 40 and divide 
by 360 to ascertain the number of gal- 
lons needed for all blinds, two coats. 


Multiply the length of the porch ceil- 
ing by its width, which will give it area, 
and divide by 360 to give the number of 
gallons needed for two coats. If to be 
finished natural, to estimate the number 
of gallons for two coats divide by 275. 

For the floor multiply the length 
by the width and divide by 360. 


For the steps, ascertain the square feet 
of surface in one step, multiply by the 
number of steps, then divide by 360. 

Exterior doors of average size require 
about one pint of varnish. If they are 
new doors of oak or other open. grained 
wood, one pound of pastefiller will also 
be required. 

Shingled roofs to be stained with pre- 


KITCHEN IN THE HOME OF MRS. M. L. 
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servative shingle stain, treated in the us- 
ual way-with one dip coat and one brush 
coat, may be estimated by multiplying 
the length of the house by its width and 
adding one-third of that amount which 
will give the approximate area of an av- 
erage roof, then divide by 100, (one dip 
coat and one brush coat to the gallon). 
If there are any gables, the area per 
gable may be ascertained by multiplying 
the length of the rafters by one-half the 
distance from the cornice,to the peak. 

For re-staining an old roof which has 
been previously stained, for which one 
brush coat is usually sufficient, the ap- 
proximate covering capacity is consid- 
ered to be 150 square feet per gallon, 
one brush coat. 

In a room of average size (about 12 
x 15) there is usually the following 
woodwork :— 


Two doors (21 square feet each) 42 square feet 


Baseboard (% foot high) ...... 27 square feet 
Three windows (20 square feet 
ade PEE eT ey Oe EET eet ee 60 square feet 
WME: ca Hind hbk vodabndvctiges 129 square feet 





[WATER SYSTEM THAT WORKS 


= 








A cost of from $80 to $100, a 
farm kitchen can be provided with 
one of the greatest of labor savers, a 
water system that works. It may be in- 
stalled complete at one time, or built up 
as it can be afforded. It begins with an 
ordinary kitchen pump set conveniently 
near a kitchen sink. The pump may draw 
water from a cistern, a well less than 
22 feet below the kitchen floor or from 
the farm water supply tank. 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. 


FOR the week, September 29-October 6, all interested parties are asked 
to read Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. The 


following interesting questions will be 
considered as review questions at the 


1. Describe the vision of Nahum and the 
destruction of Nineveh. (Nahum.) 

2. Tell of the judgment of the Chaldeans 
and Habakkuk’s prayer and faith. (Hab- 
akkuk.) 

3. Describe the judgment against Ju- 
dah, and Zephaniah’s exhortation to repent- 
ance. (Zephaniah.) 

4. How does Haggai encourage Zerub- 
babel to build the temple? Describe the 
greater glory of the second temple and 
God’s promise to Zerubbabel; |(Haggai.) 

5. Describe the sevenfold of ninefold vis- 
ion of Zechariah, and give a brief explan- 
nation of the meaning. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


answered in this reading and may be 


end of the week :— 


6. Show how the fasting in chapter 7 
is changed to feasting in chapter 8. 

7. Tell of the rejoicing for God’s prom- 
ises of victory. (Chapter 9.) 

8. Explain the restoration of Judah and 
the repentance of Jerusalem. (Chapter 12.) 

9. What six questions, each beginning 
with wherein (one “wherefore’”), does Mal- 
achi ask and answer in the first three 
chapters? 

10. What will Elijah the prophet ac- 
complish before the great and dreadful 
day of the Lord? (Mal. 4.) 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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A bib or faucet is placed in the shop 
pipe from the pump to the sink. After 
turning the faucet, pumping will force 
cold water through a pipe that goes into 
the top of the range boiler and opens" 
near the bottom of the boiler. P 
the cold water into the” bottom ofthe aa) 
boiler will force the hot water at the to 
out through another pipe that leads back 
to the sink. Water in the boiler is ; 
either by means of a hot water back jp 
the range or by a special kerosene heaters 
which is handy to use in hot weather, - 


If only a part of the system can be = 
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purchased at one time, it is well to buy > 
the sink, then the pump, then ‘the range 
boiler and water back and lastly the kero. ¢ 
sene heater. — 
PROF. DEANE G. CARTER. of 
University of Arkansas. 2a Ther 
ee I ; 
| HOW.TO MIX PAINT FOR | = out V 
TINTS , of hr 
ut well 
ED and black makes..... Brown ~ Be thing: 
Lake and white makes... Rose mE : is 
White and brown makes. Chestnut ico sf f 
White, blue, and lake makes....Purple a susta! 
Blue and lead makés............. Pearl shoul 
White and carmine makes...... Pink rt 
Indigo and lampblack makes...Silver gray qua 
White and lampblack makes..: Lead color Re of w 
Black and Venetian red makes..Chocolate : best | 
White and green makes.......... Bright green | dome: 
Purple and white makes ....... French white j : 
Light green and black makes... Dark green son If 
White and green makes.......... Pea green — & suppo: 
White and emerald green ; to 50 
GRRMRG ss 2 0 die crovcesvedoneessos Brilliant green ily: 
Red and yellow makes .........: Orange daily: 
White and yellow makes........ Straw color fal Sou 
White, blue, and black makes... Pearl gray 2 of W 
White, lake and vermilion 
MN. «nace s xh bes danenetens Flesh — 
Umber, white, and Venetian red comes 
SS SET eC er rab the oc 
White, yellow, and Venetian red por cc 
| ERED Gn opretny Fee Cream form 
Red, blue, and black makes..... Olive 
Yellow, white, and a little Vene- that | 
tian red makes...........+++ Buff forms 
contair 
zr stance: 
| WATER FOR WINE in cor 
HIS beautiful toast to a woman aig 
wes originally given by a man ed b a 
who had been a hard drinker, but who the a 
had turned from the wine cup and be- sibetat 
come one of the leading lights of the ie to 
legal profession. The occasion was 4 ae of 
banquet in Philadelphia on April 17, 1881, throug! 
It is as follows :— : 
“I should like to propose a toast tonight, ae sorbe “ 
though a total abstinence man myself. I offer yn 
a toast to woman to be drunk, not in liquor and is 
of any kind. We should never pledge a woman solvent 
in that which may bring her husband reeling is easil 
home to abuse those whom he should love | 
and cherish, may send her sons to a drunk- ated by 
ard’s grave and her daughters to a life of matter 
shame. Oh, no, not in that, but rather im and ce 
life-giving water that is pure as her chas- ous min 
tity, clear as her institutions, bright as her ‘ 
smile, sparkling as the laughter of her eyes, thus re 
cheering as her consolation, strong and sus for dri 
taining as her love. In this crystal water poses, 
I would drink to her that she would remain ~ , 
queen regent to the @mpire she has already Prote 
won, grounded deep as the universe in love; — in 
built up and exercised in the home and . pas 
of the world; I would drink to her, rey Wells, 
blown flower of creation’s morning, of which — springs s 
man was but the bud and blossom; to her situated 
in childhood clasps our hands and teaches” surfa 
us to lisp the first sweet prayer to the drai 
All-Father, who comes to us in youth ; n 
good counsel and advice, who in man and se 
meets our heart yearnings with the faithiah enter, 
ness of conjugal love and whose hand, when, pumps 
we go down into the shadow, gently sm at 
the pillow of death as none other can. least 
her who is the flower of flowers, the f feet fri 
of pearls; to God’s best &nd brightest lots and 
to man; to woman, peerless, pure, sweet, f - and sho 
woman, I offer my toast in water, not in wint~ : ted 
natural 
Grandma be away 
well. W 
A “good housek and ro 
sometimes is @ sources 
homemaker. _ taminati: 
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'. G}fow to Keep OWater Pure 
4 Our Weekly Health Sermonette 


By F. M. REGISTER, 
Editor Health Department, The Progressive Farmer 

































































<2 
: ATER is English. Aqua is the byapump. All wells and pumps should 
al Latin for water, H’O is the havea good tight cement top. A well should 
4 chemical symbol for water, two parts be cased inside by rock or brick, cemented 
¢ hydrogen and one part oxygen. We are together, to keep surface water out. 
— all as familiar with Lead pipes should never be used to get 
4 i water as weare with drinking water through, as the lead is 
4 air, earth or sky, dissolved by the water and would soon 
d but there are a few cause lead poisoning. Springs ‘from 
. things about water their natural situation, usually under the 
< to which I wish to hill, are hard to protect from contamina- 
“ call especial attention. tion from surface water. Springs are 
Some Facts About Usually near branches, which easily over- 
ie Water.— Five sev- ‘ow and contaminate the spring water. 
y enths of the earth The spring should be bricked up and cov- 
. a sonnet is covered by water. ¢red, and a pipe used for the water to 


Over 90 per cent flow through. A driven pump is the best 
of our bodies is composed of water. and safest way to get water. Then when 
There can be no life without water. you have to prime the pump, be sure to 
It sprouts seeds, and feeds plants, birds, use clean water, Because water is clear 
fish and animals. With- and cool is no reason that 

out water man woulddie [AR APPS it is good to drink. 
of hunger and thirst, as If the pump, well, or 
well as all other living spring is so situated that 
‘things. Good, pure water it can be easily contami- 
js health-giving and life nated, you may well be 
sustaining. A person suspicious of its quality, 
should consume from a though it looks good. In 
quart to a quart and half places where there are 
of water daily to be in layers of rock, wells are 
best of health. For all easily contaminated, es- 
Pe domestic purposes a per- pecially if the rock cracks 
son in a civilized state is and crevices slant to- 
supposed to use from 20 ward the well, carrying 
to 50 gallons of water surface water from 
a. daily. stables or privy to drink- 

Sources and Variety ing water. ‘ 
of Water.—The ocean is the natural ~ Diseases Spread by Bad “Drinking 
source of water and all our water Water—Typhoid fever, cholera, diar- 
comes from the ocean. Vapor rises from rheal diseases, and certain kinds of intes- 
the ocean, the salt, etc., is left, and the va- tinal worms are communicated by drink- 
por condenses into rain. Rain isthe purest ing water. They are communicated in 
form of natural water; that is, water other ways as well. 

that has not been treated. When rain a Cisterns.—In some places 
forms rivers and lakes, then the water people are compelled to use 
contains the various chemicals and sub- cistern water.. All water that 
stances of the earth with which it comes goes into a cistern should 





for this famous Bargain Catalog show- 
ing wonderful savingsin Men’s, Wo- 
men’s and Children’s wearing ap- 
parel. “We get more than our money’s 
worth,” is what our customers write.us. 
_ Lowest prices and latest styles,in dress- 
es, coats, suits, shoes, hats, etc., that you 
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| 
: 
e ; ' 
in contact. be clean and the cistern pr yf mm es es f 
“ Drinking Water From Wells and should be so built as to ex- ‘i ei Wins cack ncaa in 
: Springs— Wells and springs are form- ». \ (Concluded on page 19) poo sent ecpech ship C.O D. Your ; 
: ed by water which has seeped through eatietnathon saamiaa jn money 
: the earth and contains various mineral CONCRETE: cheerfully refunded. Send coupon, i 
substances accord- : ‘ F 
: Se the charac. <7 letter or postal for this free Bar- : 
: ter of the earth mre eta ectiaeiiatti ttt : 
through which it , : i 
passes. Water ab- j 
; sorbs noxious gases Please send me without cost or obligation, the B/H Free Bargain Catalog — 
: and is a powerful showing the Fall fashions in wearing apparel for men, women and children. 
1 solvent; therefore 
; is easily contamin- Nome. 
: ated by organic 
matter of all kinds seta 
: and certain noxi- Postoffice State 
: ’ ae minerals, and is Se ae em ee me me ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee 
* thus rendered unfit 
for drinking pur- WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
. a = NAY: “Luaew you advertisement |[=Y VDA BO] a=) 
= ressi Fad 
; Protection of = ora na besa T-?-byan-)-1-) Jb a ot) acl) 
Drinking Water. Zz New Earn $75 to $200 each week - Digeribute my 
4 —Wells, pumps and = ather Beds ete. us Food Prosivots extraete, Sabu ar Pres 
ee springs should be so = ea Delivered tory. Thomas ¥ Rg 
. situated that no == me spar | CARNATION CO. Dept. 2553, St. Louis, Mo. 














Surface water, 


. @ 
os wen 7 Hime te = QUILT PIECES Pa 
sewage can All sizes, all colors—Prints, Percales, Ginghams. ete. 
enter. Wells and Solids and checks. 2-Ib. rolls contain approx mately 


is. Satisfaction guaranteed, Postman 
Pumps should be outage. ‘Beautiful Premium given with order for 4 rolls, 
at least 150 to 200 moor 


Brent I Sales "Go., Dept. 38, Kirkwood, Me. 
feet from stable- 
and privies, 

- and Should be 30 
Situated that the 
Natural drain will 

away from the 

Well. Well buckets 
ad ropes are 
Sources of con- 
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HERE IS A BARGAIN 
Five Years (260 issues) for $ 
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ination from Shall u roi il a Bole he soil oe eS eS 
allow we are easi polluted, ain wat turates t oi ’ 
y hands. The and carries to dealiow wor any pollution that pa, Remy the —_ Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 


Water from wells face. To protect such wells, they should be curbed with concrete for 
be : at least six feet below the first water level. Old stone lined or brick 
: raised ined: wells may be made safe by refixing with concrete, 
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| NATURE'S PAINT SUPREME | 


HIS edition of The - Progressive 

Farmer, 1 understand, will be the 
Woman's Special Edition, and will em- 
phasize water and paint as especially per- 
taining to the home. 





There is a 
feature of the 
paint problem 
that probably 
will not -be 
brought out 

™ and that is, 

7 Nature’s way 

of painting the 

cheeks of those 

who live in the 

home. Na- 

ture paints the 

cheeks from 

within and 

does a better 

job than any 

artist could do. If Nature does the 

painting art cannot improve upon it. The 

color is there early in the morning and 

late at night and does not have to be 

daubed on hurriedly by an untrained 
hand. 

Every girl and woman wants to look 
her best, and no one objects to that, but 
how to arrive at this objective is a ques- 
tion that seems to bother many people 
and at the same time opens up a great 
field for so-called beauty specialists who 
call themselves beauticians, cosmetolo- 
gists, etc., and also provides a field for 
patent skin-foods, cosmetics, dyes, depila- 
tories, powder and paint. 

The United States Department of La- 
bor says the women of America are 
spending $1,825,000,000—over a‘ billion 
and a half dollars yearly on preparations 
said to beautify them. 

It is a commendable trait in a woman 
to want to look her best. I know the 
viewpoint of the male and he says he 
does not approve of beauty made or tried 
to be made from paint, powder and dye. 

Some of these beauty preparations are 
actually very harmful and should be 
chosen with care. It has been shown of- 
ten that mercury of various forms has 
been and is being used in bleaches, hair 
dyes, hair and pigment removers. Silver, 
cobalt and arsenic are used in various cos- 
metics, These preparations ‘cause skin 
trouble and often they cause eye trouble. 
One is wise if one chooses only prepara- 
tions advertised in the best magazines. 
Aniline dye, used as a solvent in some lip 
stick, eye-brow pencil and rouge, causes 
inflammation of the skin. All depilator- 
ies or hair removers are irritating un- 
less applied according to directions. 


Making Nature’s Paint 


HERE are a few simple things to 

do that will help Dame Nature 
paint your skin in beautiful colors—col- 
ors that no artist can improve upon. 

Rule 1.—Diet should consist of fresh veg- 
etables 6f various kinds—as great a variety 
as it is possible to get. It should include 
fruits, fresh and canned, milk, moderate 
amount of meat, eggs, whole wheat, beans, 
peas, and potatoes. 

Rule’ 2.—See that there is regular move- 
ment of bowels once or twice daily. Consti- 
pation always causes a muddy complexion, 

Rule 3.—Get eight hours’ sleep, in fresh air, 
out of the 24, on a really good bed. 

Rule 4.—Have daily cold or tepid bath; use 
the best soap that can be bought, then wash 
off soap with plain water. 

Rule 5.—Eat a moderate amount df sweets 
and drink plenty of water; a quart and a 
half a day at least. 

Rule 6.—Do not use coffee, tea, tobacco, or 
alcoho] in any form. 
~ Rule 7.—Take some kitid of exercise that 
will calf into play every muscle in the body, 
especially the muscles in the back and abdo- 
men, Stretch the diaphragm; hold the chest 
up. 

Rule &—Have a good doctor give you a 
physical examination once a year. 

The above rules are the ingredients that 
Nature has to have in order to mix Na- 
ture’s paint; 'the paint supreme—so much 
desired and so rarely seen. 

: DR. F, M. REGISTER. 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “CORN” 


HO, after reading this fine tribute by Meredith Nicholson, 


look out upon a far-reaching field of corn 
that somehow the spirit of the serried ranks has 


summer and not feel 
had a new interpretation for him:— 


Poets and orators have celebrated 
the glory of American corn; but corn 
remains its own best interpreter. It 
seems forever to be uttering a mes- 
sage. Even on windless nights there 
are infinite stirrings and whisperings, 
as though an invisible spirit walked 
the furrows. 


No other plant known to our fields 
is at once so interesting, so opulent, 
or so decorative as corn when it has 
sprung to full height and the grains 
await their transmutation into ivory 
or gold. A field of wheat is a thing 
of beauty and grace, tremulous and 
shimmering in the lightest airs; but 
corn challenges attention like a mili- 
tant host that marches with banners 
flying. 


(Next week's 








“Agricultural Classic” 
Ex-Governor Oglesby of Illinois. We shall appreciate it if readers will send 
us favorite selections on agricultural subjects for use in this sefies.) 


could 
“sprung to full height” in 


Corn gave to the 

American pioneer 

what was truly the 

hard-won bread of 

democracy, and corn 

remains a fitting sign 

and symbol of 

American ideals. It 

is finely representa- 

tive of the vigor and 

wholesomeness of 

American life. Plant- 

ed in hope, it is watched and tended 

with full confidence of reward. It 

publishes broadcast its lesson of pa- 

tience, industry, and tolerance. No 

stalk jostles or tramples its neighbor. 

Each full, ripe ear is a renewal of 

the old pledge between America and 

Nature, her mighty and unswerving 
ally. 

“That only holds men _ together;” 
wrote Whitman, “which aggregates all 
in a living principle.” The corn’s 
serried ranks in the vast plains of the 
Mississippi Valley give the impression 
of a harmonious whole, no stalk more 
favored than another, but all drawing 
life in amity from a common soil, and 
warmed and quickened by the same 
sun, dew, and rain. 








will be another tribute to “Corn” by 
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@ eens’ and ©5wenties’ ©tVinners 


“A Six Weeks’ Vacation 


Y! MY! What wonderful trips 

the judges took as they read 
the contest letters on the subject, “If 
Your Fairy Godmother Gave You a Six 
Weeks’ Vacation With All Expenses 
Paid, What Would You Do?” They 
went all the way from a trip through the 
wilds of Africa to hunt big game to a 
small camping trip near their home with 
only books for companions. They were 
unanimous in their praise of all the let- 
ters and declared it a hard job to pick 
the winner. 

To Miss Louise Prichard, of Oconee 
County, South Carolina, they gave first 
prize. To Miss Norma Bates, Sunflower 
County, Mississippi, went the second 
prize. Following is the prize letter :— 


Prize Letter 


S I AM a farmer’s daughter it falls 

my lot to help do the innumerable 
tasks that occur in a farm home—cook- 
ing, washing dishes, buttermaking, can- 
ning, caring for the chickens and keep- 
ing the howse in order. If my god- 
mother were to grant my wish and give 
me a vacation with all expenses paid, I 
would make it a family affair here at 
home. I would hire a reliable man to do 
the outside work, and a cook and maid 
to do the cooking and housework. Each 
member of the family would then feel 
free and released from those duties they 
are bound to every day in‘the year. 


As we are a companionable family and 
coéperate in both work and play, we 
would make plans together for our va- 
cation. We would plan trips to a nearby 
lake with boating, swimming, and picnic 
lunches; we would hike to the summit 
of the lofty,peaks of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains; we would entertain our city 
relatives and friends who just love to 
spend a week on the farm. 


Then, too, we would have: plenty of 
time for each of us to devote to our 
sadly neglected hobbies. Dad could read 
his farm journals, daily newspaper and 
the newest books by his favorite author ; 
mother could read and rest to her heart’s 


content; big brother could make the ten- 


With All Expenses Paid” 


nis court he has been planning for all 


the year; and sister could have as much 
time as she wished to play her new 
pieces on the piano. I would have a 
glorious time. I have planned to gather 
specimens of all the wild flowers that 
grow around my home, make colored 
sketches of each and look up material on 
each one of them. I want to become 
more acquainted with the plants, birds, 
and animals that are a part of my every- 
day life; and during my vacation I would 
have time to do so. 

I would write—not for money, but for 
pleasure and practice —about the little 
things that so many people pass by as 
uninteresting—the tiny brook with its 
moss-covered banks, the wild daisies that 
bloom down in our pasture, and the green 
grass covered with early morning dew. 


Oh, yes, I—and all the others in our 
family—would have a: glorious time on 
our vacation, and when it was over we 
would go back to our work with renewed 
interest and vigor and a deeper under- 
standing of things about us. 


Honorable Mention 


HE following received honorable 
: mention—their letters were splen- 
did. Names and counties are given :— 


Alabama 
Miss Aileen Crim, Shelby; Miss Eula B. 
Harris, St. Clair; Miss Edith Kilgo, Cullman; 
Miss Josephine Story, Lee; Miss Thelma Lo- 
gan, Calhoun; Miss Lillie Mae Hesterley, 
Cullman; Miss Margie Jones, Jackson; Miss 
Kathleen Armbrester, Talladega. 
Georgia 
Miss Anna Ruth Broome, Whitfield; Dickie 
Culbreath, Campbell; Macy Gray, Sumter; 
Miss Myrtle Jackson, Dodge; Miss Ila Eley, 
Carroll; Miss Marjorie Fielder, Clayton. 


| EVERY FARM HOME SHOULD | 





| HAVE RUNNING WATER 


Rise 





ECAUSE the home-maker should 

be encouraged to be as alert in 
making the home up-to-date as the farmer 
in bringing the farm, his place of busi- 
ness, up-to-date. 


The Progressive 7a 


2. Because it is an important 
also in making the home the servant of 


the woman, rather than the woman # e 


servant of the home. 


3. Because we talk of the fourth “RY” 3 


having been added. The home to which 
the woman hauls water from a distant 
spring does not know the first Principle 7 
of Right Living. 


4. Because energy should be saved for 
other things that need it more—the 
of childhood perhaps, or making husband 
comfortable. 

5. Because where there is a water sup- 
ply there is likely to be a sewerage sys- 
tem. 

6. Because, as Joe Cook says, “Posgsj- 


bly nine-tenths of the drudgery on the = 


farm is comprehended in the water sup- 
ply, because water plays such an impor- 
tant part in housekeeping. 
needed to drink, to bathe hands and faces, 
to prepare food for cooking, to cook the 
food, to wash the dishes and cooking 
utensils, to bathe the body, to scrub the 
floors, to wash the clothes and to water 
the animals of the farm yard.” 


7. Because “The getting of the water ~ 


from the source of supply to the point 
of application requires more manual la- 
bor than any other item of housekeeping, 


The well, from which the Water has to | 
be lifted, predominates as a source of 
supply. The water for the ‘kitchen has 7 


to be lifted from the well, carried to the 
kitchen, poured into a kettle, poured out 


of the kettle into the dishpan and from 


the dishpan out of doors. This makes 
6 times the water is handled and a bucket 
of water containing 2 gallons, with the 
containing vessel, will weigh 20 pounds, 


When this is handled 6 times, the total . 


lifting is 120 pounds.” 


8. Because a bath seat can be reach rae 


in all weathers or times of the night. If> 


would be hard to estimate just how much” 


languor, headache, loss of appetite, weake 
ness, variable temper and other physical 
disturbances are caused by postponing 
bodily elimination of waste. 3 
9. Because no woman subjected to f 
sudden changes of standing over a hot 


stove and going out into chilling air or 


a bucket of water can long avoid suf 
ing from it. Intemperance in exposum 
even though the’ cause be unselfishne 
is a mistake and fraught with evil ¢e 
sequences as much as if it were intempe 
ance in alcoholic beverages. 2 

10. Because continual opening of or 
means letting in flies in stimmer 
draughts in winter. 

11. Because doctor’s bills cost 
than water systems and medicines 
than plumbing. 

12. Because 
godliness.” 

13. Because it is a comfort to the 
and convalescent. 

14. Because the woman or child 
remain thirsty rather than go to the’ 
in the dark to get a drink. 

15. Because an ever-ready supply | 
hot water saves time and energy, 
ticularly in dish washing. 

16. Because an ever-ready supply | 
cold water makes bathing possible. 4 
ever-ready supply of hot water 
bathing delightful. 


REA 
REASING the rim of the 


or sauce |pan pelpe to keep it f 
boiling over. 


“cleanliness is next © 


we 





Water is © 
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BASBARERSHFER Sia 


Bargain Style 
Book FREE 
with every 
order 


name and address 
these two lovely dresses will be 
‘ou at once, both for $1.59. Beautifully made, 
and long wearing. One is of good quality Blue 
Cotton Serge styled in ensemble effect, with lovely 
and binding. The other is a fancy Cotton 
Foulard of comfortable winter weight, styled with at- 
tractive button trimmed vestee, becoming collar and 
Syed and tailored pleats on skirt. Sizes: from 32 to 
for women, or 14 to 20 years for misses. 
SEND NO MONEY Prite today. Send name, address, 
sizes, Send no money. On arrival, 
pay only $1.59 for dresses — 
plas few cents postage. If you don’t 
think the dresses are worth much more, 
we will gladly refund your money. 


Bernard Hewitt & Co. 


Chicago, Ill. Dept. T-682 











DO WIN weniis “finest 
PHONOGRAPHS “"Vizcr 
Brunswick, Columbia, 


— Victor, 
: Peet 


si 


Everton. Big 





OUR GU DOES NOT COVER 

REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 





Brocaded 
Slippers 


ana 


Rayon 


\ Stockings 


BOTH 














AN EYE-OPENER 


“They say ‘Love is blind.’” 
“Yes, but marriage is a good oculist.” 


NAUTICAL NECKING 

“Can you imagine the arm of the ocean 
around a neck of land?” 
“Why not? I’ve hugged the shore myselh” 


GIRLS, DO THIS! 


Woman (in crowded car, to her friend)—“I 
wish that good looking man would give me 
his seat.” 

Five men got up. 


STARTING YOUNG 
“Will you lend me five dollars for a month, 
old boy?” 
“Listen, stupid, what does a month-old boy 
want with five dollars?” 


AH, YES! 
Customer: “Which leather makes the. best 
shoes?” 
Shoe Salesman: “I don’t know, but banana 
skins make the best slippers.” 


NATURAL BEHAVIOR 


Brown (fiercely)—“‘Your fowls have been 
over the wall and scratched my garden.” 

Neighbor (coolly)—“Well, there’s nothing 
queer in that. It’s their nature to scratch. 
Now, if your garden had come over the wall 
and scratched my fowls, you'd have something 
to talk about.” 


REVERSING THE ENGLISH 


The Tired Business Man (sorrowfully)— 
“Say, Willie, my wife died this morning. I 
won’t be down this afternoon. Be sure that 
the mail gets to the postoffice.” 

Willie (wistfully)—“Yes, sir. Say, boss, if 
yer gits er chanst phone some of der score in.” 


APPRECIATION 


“Sistah Jones, I’se takin’ up a collection 
fo’ de benefit of our worthy pastah,” ex- 
claimed one of the brethren. “You know he’s 
leavin’ us fo’ to take a church down in Mo- 
bile, an’ we thought we’d get together an’ 
give him a little momentum.” 


METHUSELAHN’S DIET 
After listening to the cooking school teach- 
er until it made her dizzy, the little woman 
wearing literary spectacles arose and without 
introduction recited: 
Methuselah ate what he found on his plate, 
And never, as people do now, 
Did he note the amount of the caloric count— 
He ate it because it was chow. 
He wasn’t disturbed, as at dinner he sat, 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 
To think it was lacking in granular fat, 
Or a couple of vitamines shy. 
He cheerfully chewed every species of food, 
Untroubled by worries or fears 
Lest his health might be hurt by some fancy 
degsert— 
And he lived over nine hundred years! 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
By J.P. ALLE Y— Copyright, 1938, by 














(TROUBLE BouT BEIN’ Po’ 
FOLKS - -You AINn’ NO Mon 
GIT WAY Fum YisTiDDY 
WELL HEAHS TO-DAY 
RUNNIN’ You DowN, EN 
TG-MoOR’ UP DAH FIXIN’ 
To HAID You OFFI? 
~La 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Ef yo’ biz-ness is runnin’ it-se’f, den 
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ALLENS “#i25cd 


- With its beautiful classic design and wal- 
~ nut-grained, porcelain enamel finish, this 
ALLEN’S harmonizes with modern home 
furnishings. As easily dusted and polished 
as your furniture. Heats the whole house 
by circulating large volumes of moist, 
warm air. 


and all other fuels 
ALLEN’S is e ys with large, double 
doors and oval repot for efficiency in 
burning wood. Other fuels may be used 
with equal satisfaction. Special grates for 
hard or soft coal. Also a model to burn 
gas only. 


Heat radiating > 
thereby greatly increasing the ALLEN 
capacity with a saving in fuel. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Stove Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Asal | 





Fireside Cheer 


Patent Nos, 69,731—16,677, 


With its outer doors 
closed, ALLEN’S PAR- 
LOR FURNACE +fresem- 
bles a piece of beautiful 
period furniture. But when 
these doors swing open, 
you have the cheerfulness 
of dancing flames. Only in 
the patented ALLEN can 
you obtain this unique 
and desirable combination. 
Thousanis used in home 

churches, schools an 


fins double _ the pecsing. ausraeee 
eating 





ALLEN MFG. CO., Nashville, Tennessee. 
Please send me your Booklet: “Fireside Cheer.” 


Send for this 
FREE Book- 
let of inter- 
esting facts 
about heating. 








Street or R. R 


City 
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Soon Cheapest Way 


easiest 


Pataca to Pull Stumps 





Dixon, IMineis 


») TheyDaredMe 


To Run this Advertisement 


READ IT! When I told folks that I was going to sell 

this watch at the ridiculously low price of $3.87 and in- 

clude a chain and knife, they dared me to run the ad— 

because the offer was so startling that my friends felt 

that everybody would think it was too good to be true. 

As a matter of fact, I don’t vs any profit — 
t 











offer for you to se- 
cure value. ! This watch is made 
in a solid gold case, guaranteed 25 years. It is 

richly engraved—it is beautiful! Accuracy 
a hundred year old miltion dollar factery. Has time 
keeper dial, railroad back and locomotive crown. In- 
stead of paying $20 to $30 for your mext watch, get one 
of these bargains while they last. I believe the public 
appreciate value when they see it, a@ I will just be 
swamped with orders. Send me your order by return 
mail and I will include, absolutely free, without addi- 
handsome bag ge knife and 

D 


postage. 

LF, If you are not entirely satisfied, if you do not agree 
-. after 10 days’ trial and examination that this is the 
return the watch and 


i eos 
b AF a BOND P'Gal saat yon money—you risk nothing. 
RANT Send No Money Send your name and address 
1. Pay postman 


return mail—a 
do, and I will ship the watch, knife and chain by return mail .87 plus on arrival. 
Wear the watch 10 days and if not urn and 





hit’s sho’ rollin’ down-hill!!1 ; 


ret back. Ouler at . wil do, 
T reserve the right to withdraw this offer at any time. Set Jour RADLEY, BUILDING F, NEWTON, MASS. 


DME MERE SE OLE OLD SNE I IO RUT 


acd a eR me 


ae nee een ee 
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Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


Big yields, low costs is the answer, SBale-to-acre 
RE Louisiana. 
Lowest prices, terms rent ; crop and 
tent propositions. Loa i Southern 
Altuvial Land Association, 
MISSISSIPP) 


Improved dairy farm near new Borden plant «st « 
bargain, Rock lime soil, worlds of grass. rite 
ae 4 a es Misa. 








also 
i920. Write 
Tenn. 























Se ae eS: LS. Os: S608, 
° ee es 


$1. “Satistac 
Inteleste ‘Pham Oo Thomasville, 


Fall 
$5; postpaid. 
Gotbage and Collard plants: 
tion, not excuses.”’ 
Georgia 








Fall Plants.—Cabbage and Collards: 200, 60c; 500, 

g: 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, quick shipments; all va- 

fae on @5c; 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., 
now ready, $1 thousand, 

geen oe er adien: Guarantee Plant do. 























bs | Leghorns. 
cial October sale cocks, cockerela, pallets, all ages; 1, 000 
laying hens half price. RB. B. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, 


six O88) 
Lollar’s 
Best work 
Ala. 
poll, ime Deve Free.— Prints 
7m Studio, Drawer 
mingham, Ale, : 
Free ~ developing of roll films. High 
Sc to 5c, Bromberg & Co., authorized Bestman ag 
Birmingham, Als. 











Virginia. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





SUMMEROUR’S 
The Original 
HALF & HALF 
is still 


The most wonderful cotton the world has 
ever known! 


Booking season now—no deposit required. 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
Box B, Norcross, Ga. 








Free 
$1. Fulghum, 
Buchanan's, Memphis, 


from 








legume. 


New winter 
Buch- 


Buehanan’s — Peas. 
2c; 100 Catalogue free, 


nds $10. 


Gardner’s Barred Rock cockerels and pullets from trap- 
nested breeders. ts and pedi- 
greed cockerels from 225-306 egg foundation. Gardner 
Bros., Auburn, Ala. 


PIGEONS 





= aS 


ne Ch «43 


wes > ie 
Waterloo. 





Free ifustrated ee. Little Lake Pigeon Plant, 
Hattiesburg, Miss 


Bisck Wale 5 : 
Clark Nut Co., ead 





LIVESTOCK 


Auction Sale. ~ Registered ‘Herefords 
Monday, October Ist, one w. 
Florence. Miss. 


Ce EES ———— 


Duroc Jersey pigs, 10 weeks 
Frank Holcombe, Oneonta, 





and Jerseys 
Grey Pils, 





For Sale.—Registered red 
old, $15; bred gilts $35. 


a. 


centered Essex pigs, bred 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. 


Sima HOGS 
\ cae Hog pigs; pair $25. Fred Tidwell, 
a. 








Large, a 


gilts, 
service boars. oe 








Letcher, 











“RYE 
anan's Abruzzi Rye, free from wild onion. cheat 
Produces Bushe! 


son grass. most & 
Rosen $1.50. Southern $1. hanan’s, 











frostpreef Cabbage now 
$i. Standard Plant Co., 


eg 


Cabbage and Col- 
jusand. Thomasville 


i 0.0.0. ; 


Bend no 
1,000, 


His. oe 





Cx.a, , Collard, + gh 
re , Sexton Co., 
Head, Ala. ; Yacent Se. Ga. 


mada, oor ‘quanti per thousand 
. any y. 
Plant Co., asville, eet 

‘s Reliable Plante. ck os plants now tea 
Postpaid: 500, $1; 1, 006. Pe Express collect, 
thousand, a Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. 








Pasture see. Booklet free. 
“Buchanan's dete Vea: Greatest seen 3. 
Pound léc; 100 pounds $1 Buchanan's, Memphis, 


For Sale.—Austrian Sanat Hairy and Monan- 
tha Vetch, son amd Sweet a? demestic Bye 
and Nitesgin ectten v. BR. Bush, Albany, 


gia. 
unig Vetch: 220 pound bags, 10c = 
7 5e; 


ities, lle % bushel 
bushel size 60c; 5 bushel size $2. 3. Cash with orders. 
Cofer Seed Company, Athens, Ga. 














Cabbage p' ,. true heading Colfard, Six varieties. 
OE "060. #0,"'.00; prepaid a $1, yee. 

t Jon, wick very. Map ro ‘arms, 
Franktin, Png Kes ts 


Special: 
oe nf; ‘ton Vir- 
" 4 ao Prompt ship: 
jE eg sale 





¢1°% Itfon 
honed: 5,000. 
Enis , $1; 1, 
ments, deliv 
Company, wae 


New imported Hairy Vetch seed, 99% pure, 95% ger- 
mination, 9c per — : & = «i sacks; 10c per 

pound in broken Sereonsh. Nitragerm 
for the Lceciatinn ar per bushel size (60 pounds seed), 
$1 delivered. Good ineeulation is important to grow 
vetch, clovers, alfalfa, winter peas. WNitragerm has 
produced successfully for fifteen years in the South. 
Terms cash. The NitrA-germ Company, Savannah, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 








oe piente ong Cane seats aoe Ap 

ng varieties. par post, postps 

500 for $1.10; 1,000 for $2. ‘By express, any quantity, 
1 per 1,000. ‘Order now, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 





e and Georgia roy -* Collard 
We 3 a 1090, 


d, 
* Sand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone 
STRAWBERRY 





Hardy Ry tS 97.20 ~e-] Sweet Clover 
$4. Both test 95 if mot satis- 
factory. George Bowman, Concordla, Ks Kansas. 

Hairy Vetch, lle pound. Winter Peas, 9c. 
Bye, $1.65 bushel; om. $2.25. Red Rust Proof 
Oats, 70c bushel; genuine Fulghumes, 85c Geo. 
Callen, Selma, Ala, 

Vetch ilc; Austrian Peas 10c pound. Hastings and 
Fulghum Oats, $1.15 bushel. orale straw Fulcaster 

and May Wheat, $2 : 2; n Rye 
#1. 75; shipping point.  Rtheridge, Jacksen, Ga. 





Southern 





"HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshires.—Boars of service age 
spring gilts. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 


oO. L C. 
es. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. 





and younger; 
Miss. 








0. I. © bogs, all 





Registered Polands. breeding; large litters. 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


Big Type Poland China breeding sows, boar and gilt 
pigs, 8 to 10 weeks old, R. B. Ingram, Rt. 1, Colum- 


biana, Ala. ~ 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 











Inventions commercia 
write. a Adem Fisher hat Mie bo. 


Patents. —Write to B. 
linean), 


Wa shingten, D, Cc 





_ 


Fishburne 24 
Patent Lawyer, 
Honorable oh 
CAN 
Money Makers.—Diversify, _— 
ans. Others are a ~ adie 


, . Cairo, 

FHOOLS AND GO SiTE 
#125. $250" 250 month. Write 
au. 225. St. Louis. Mo. 

PAN 


SEF 'D 
ma $14.50; 5 foot, “Ts "prompt shipment 
size 
Craddock Co. Humboldt, Tenn. ¢ 








Let 
job ; 
Bu 








SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan's et gm | kills peach 
ers. Pound 5 pounds $2.25; postpaid. 
an’s, Memphis,” Tenn. 








TOBACCO 
Year old smoking and chewing tobacco: 7 
Ser _ ee arry Stigh, Fitzgerald, G 
ng one Smoking Tobacco: 
$1. 3 ie. he is 3 25; pounds #4. Ui United 
Wingo, Ky. 











For Sale.—130 head registered Angus. Sanford & 
Rich, Mecksville, N. C. 


ie Podgeas. —Chewing, 6 y 
ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. 
ae oe C8, Paducah. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Sixty deiry cows. John D, Weeden, Florence, Ala. 
= oe 
Carneaux Pigeons. Dr. 











Fox Terriers, Canaries, 
|, Miss. 


Wood 








Hunting hounds cheap. Trial. H-6, Dixie Kennels, 
Herri Tl. 
olf Bhepherds,’ i english "Bhepherds, Coffs, Fox 
Terriers. arm, Kineaid, Kans 
“Hundred Sains _jlounds Soe. —Trial, Beg oup- 
plies. Cata 8C56, Herrick, I 
English Bhepherd, and ir Tat Terrier Puppies. 
Shipped on approval. H. W,. Chestnut, Chanute, Kans. 
Registered St. Bernard puppies; females $40; males 
$50. Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 

















$1. ey ; S 
received. 


Guarantee 
$1.25; 10, Faced 
inited 
Tobacco. —Best 


poses, 
Natural Lea 
ds $1; 12, oe. 


ing, 5 
free. 
K 


e. $1 


alley Farmers, 





ee oan ae 


67" 
Y apprenate ies Gant 


cate 


Martin 











“fiastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure = forms 


Postpaid, dollar. 
Seedsmen, Atianta, Ga. 





Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Missionary, 
Excelsior. 10 million ready for October = Sex 
delivery. $2.50 per 1,000, cash with o WwW. H. 
Nichols, Bald Kuob, Ark. 


Free.—Big descriptive catalog in colors of Thomas 
rebred Strawberry plants. Grower of quality Straw- 
890. wherry Plant 


7 . 
Man, pt. 48, Anna, Tilinois. 
NURSERY STOCK 
ZF Seem wanted. 











Fruit and Ornamental 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Gonsord, G 
Fruit foeee,— oan, osen, , raamenale Large stock. 


Best varieties. wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. Poa ight. Beleamen Ga. 


$2 thousand. Peach Trees 5c. 
Catalogue free. Salesmen wanted. 
Higginson, Ark, 








Strawberry plants, 
Let us quote you. 
Write Baker ry 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


liar’s Kodak Finishing and 
work and service. P. ©. Box 


BABY CHICKS 
Accredited chicks, 64%c up. 12 best varieties. 


quick maturing money makers. Free catalog. 
Farms, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 





mail. 


Le 
Best a a 
Al. 








Big, 
Booth 


Mendets mend 1 leaks instantly in all utensils; pack- 
age 25c, postpaid. J. LL. Seckinger Co., Springfield, 
yeor 
All weal Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. 
Not sold through agents. Mac-Henry Serge Co., 1719 
West Nerth Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
FRUIT 











Garner’s quality chi from state comcmnes flocks 
will please you. Barred Rocks, Reds White Leg- 
horns. Write for prices. Garner's ‘Hatchery. Phil 
Campbell, Ala. 


Nice Sun Dried Apples: 50 pounds 
$10. H. BR. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. 


FARM MACHINERY 


woe 100 pounds 








Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$6.95 hundred up. 100% alive Catalogue free. “Chicks 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 





Papershell Pseans end have an 


Plant 
‘arly bearing trees; heavy yields. 
log. Bess Pecan Company, Lumber- 


Bass 
income for tite 
Bend for free cata 
ten, Miss. 


Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
100, $9.50; heavy mixed $3. id in special 
large boxes, .no overheating; delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


live 





Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. 
assortment fruita, vines 


, ornamental 
trees, evergreens. Ca 


vines, in colors 
ree. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 


Sullivan Chicks.—Supreme quality, state accredited 
Reds Leghorns. 


Wyandottes, —we gE . Write 
for entire year. books order. Yes, 
Farms, Box 201, Wellsville, 


we ship co.d, Quality 
Missour1. 


For Drills, 


Sale.- 
$60 each, W 


Two 2-horse ‘‘Superior’’ Grain 
. M. Weaver, Selma, Ala. 


HONEY 
10-pound — $1.15; six 10-pound 
jormal, Natchitoches, la. 
delicious 
Robinson, 








Choice Honey: 
pails $@%. H. Sudbury, State N 

Tons highest only. ant gtade, new, 
Honey; best ever. som. TT. P. 
Bartlett, Texas. 

New crop, 
5 pound cans 
$9.95. Gulf Con 








Case of six 


and delicious. 
ten gallons 


pure, mild 
$2.95; five gallons $5.25; 
Bee Co., Houma, La. 











Wanted.— —Position in charge dairy herd or 
tester. Address ‘“‘Eiton,”” Box 293, Burgaw, 


‘Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to 
in country. eady work. Good profits. cO 
Company, Dept. F1509, Memphis, Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to 
ville. Let us train you 





























Important Announcement to Advertisers 











Tennessee edition. 


Effective with the issue eo October 6, 1928, we will publish each week a fifth edition known as the Kentucky- 
This change affects our present Mississippi Valley edition by reducing the rates and cir- 


culation. See below for new rates and circulation for each edition:— 





ADVERTISING RATES 





Edition 


States Covered 


Display 


“Display 


Regular 
Classified Classified” 





RS 

Carolinas- Virginia . 
Mississippi Valley. 
Kentucky-Tenn..... 
Georgia-Alabama.. 
All Five Editions. . 





Texas and Oklahoma.. 

North and So. Carolina and Va.. 
Miss., La. Ark., and W. Tenn.... 
Ky., Middle and East Tenn 
Alabama, Georgia, and Florida.. 
Covering the Whole South 








$9.10 per inch 
9.80 per inch 
840 per inch 
4.90 per inch 
8.40 per inch 
$36.40 per inch 


$6.50 per inch 
8.50 per ixch 
6.9 per inch 
Sc per word | 4.50 per inch 
6c per word 6.50 per inch 
27c per word {$27.50 per inch 


6c per word 
8c per word 
6c per word 











These Rates Effective ONLY THROUGH Issue of December 29, 1928 


Seedsmen and poultrymen will find an excellent market in the Kentucky-Tennessee edition. 
used on Southern farms will find ready demand among the farmers who read our Kentucky-Tennessee edition. 


Please remember the change in the Mississippi Valley edition rates when sending in your orders. 
include the Kentucky-Tennessee edition at a very small additional cost. 


‘The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DALLAS, TEXAS 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Address nearest office. 


Other products 


You can 
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or 29, 1928 
"HER MOTHER'S HOME 


(Concluded from page 3) 








Mot in the world are you talking 


“- >?” 

 @Cooking,” laconically. 

"But what do you mean?” 

‘Dorothy. 

, “Why the young girl down at Mary’s. 
smate at school, came last night, 
her when I went to Don’s after sup- 
Lit out of the skies on her way to 
prnia. Only goin’ to stay a day or so. 
. comin’ to see you today, and—” 

"This was too much for Dorothy. 

... Denman! Don’t jumble things. 

“Who is she? What is she?” 


“What is she?” Clayton's laugh rang 


insisted 


“Why, she’s a—a—oh, I tell you Dot, 
a dandy.” He lowered his voice a 
as he bent near his sister. “She's a 
: mite of a girl and pretty as a 
a m from Dreamland. You'll like her.” 
' "How do you know I will?” 
Well, Don says she’s rich as Croesus, 
ed off at Mary’s a few days.” 
“Do go on, Clayt. Talk fast. 
were mying—you said—” 
"Oh yes,” said Clayton, straightening. 
» yes, they’re coming to see you—at 
and— LP 
etna what? Quick! What?” 
ae “Well, I thought—” ventured Clayton 
Da bit uneasily. “I thought maybe you'd 
me to help you some in the house.” 
“You mean improve things? As if we 
gould!” Dorothy ejaculated. “Its ugli- 
will just have to stare people in the 
Maybe they can stand it a few 
. Wish I were going to California!” 
“Can't spare you, Sis.” Clayton lifted 
pot of steaming coffee and filled two 
“Come taste my coffee, Sis. It’s 
for your Queenship.” 


You 


@) OROTHY was busy all morning. 
ee It was two before the last touch 
Was given to the long, pleasant living 
bm and she ran to primp up a little, 
was more than nervous. Dorothy 
thinking hard as she arrayed herself 
her pink gingham with white collar 
and sash. “I'll just take my medicine,” 
© she said to herself bitterly. “I live in a 
and the city girl can recognize the 
t at once. Every inch of the place is 
fh and I can’t do any more. No power 
earth could make it attractive.” 
With Dorothy’s first glance into the 
tt face of Emily Raye she knew she 
i love her. Two hours later, Doro- 
found herself undergoing a certain 
of ideas. They had walked 
imrough the garden and watched the 
y chickens, had even wandered as far 
the calf pen. Nothing escaped Emily’s 
lice in her admiration of the old home. 
Anybody can have a new house,” mur- 
td Emily, nestling close to Dorothy 
the rustic seat. “An old home is so 
of associations and memories one 
to feel their influence the mo- 
one is in them.” 
hen you—you—really 
!” gasped Dorothy. 
wike them? I love them—at least I 
fe this one. It’s dear, roomy, and cool. 
I were not going to California. 
a—~ would rather spend the summer 
with you.” 
ot—not—in preference?” Dorothy 
t whispered the surprised question. 
must be a mistake. 
you surprised that I should? 
I let me stay with you for the sum- 
Please.” 


2 OROTHY listened to Emily's gen- 
= tle voice as though in a dream. 
e ventured the question :— 
=08—you—really don’t mean you 
give up your Western trip to 
the summer in a tumble-down 


like an old 


¥ laughed a clear little silver bell- 


at I look at it differently, very,” she 


Se ee ee 
a ty ta 

=k 

. 


trilled gaily. “Yes, if you'll allow me to 
board. with you. I'll write home and 
turn my friends green with envy.” 

And Emily stayed. 

As the long days went by, acquaintance 
deepened in warm friendship between the 
two girls. Emily was too thoroughly a 
lover of nature to miss the beauty and 
worth of a single thing. 

They took long walks through the mead- 
ows and came home laden with feath- 
ery grasses, the beauty and utility of 
which had hitherto been a closed book 
to Dorothy. They sought wild flowers 
along the lane and in the deep dells in 
the woods. Then they turned their at- 
tention to the house. It was the big four- 
poster that came first. 

Emily raved over it. 


“It’s worth a small fortune!” she ex- 
claimed. “It has all the earmarks of the 
rarest of them. You have everything 
that’s worth while in this world—a 
good father, a loving brother, health, 
strength, a fine education, and such a 
dear, dear home!” Then with her blonde 
head tipped a little she decided : “Let's 
dress it.” 

“Dress it?’ Dorothy’s puzzle seemed 
to be never-ending. 

“Yes, a valance around the top with 
curtains at the posts tied with your own 
color of pink.” 

They gathered ruffles, tied ribbon bows 
and afterwards stood in raptures over 
the effect on the mahogany heirloom. 

“It’s wonderful what a small change 
will make in things,” whispered Dorothy. 
“Your magic has aroused something in 
me I thought dead.” 

“Ts it love?” Emily was smiling the 
question. 

“It is interest—my interest in the old 
home,” answered Dorothy. 

“Interest? Oh, then I’m glad. With 
that, all else is made livable. It is the 
panacea for unhappiness.” Dorothy kiss- 
ed her tenderly but said nothing. 

When Dorothy sought her room that 
night she sat as usual in her low rocker 
by the window. A low hum of voices 
came from the front gallery where Emily 
and Clayton sat in the swing, and a moth- 
er bird twittered restlessly in the deep 
shadow of her perch while a lonely bob 
white sent his call from across the wide 
meadow. 

Half an hour passed. Dorothy rose. 
Before climbing into the four-poster, she 
slipped downstairs to peep over its wide 
space. The newly placed bouquet of 
curving grasses in the snowy center of 
the dining table seemed a fountain of 
loveliness, the hospitable couch piled 
high with pillows invited her, the old- 
fashioned rockers awaited her call while 
the moonlight covered everything with 
its softening rays. 

“And I—I—didn’t know. I didn’t 
know,” she breathed as she closed the 
door softly. 


| __ MIXING PAINTS 


{ 
6th)* ARE sometimes asked for a 
formula for mixing’ cheap paints 
in black, white, red, green and yellow, 
for painting farm implements and out- 
buildings but there is no cheap mixture 
fit to paint farm implements without us- 
ing paint, oil, turpentine, etc., with the 
proper pigments. You cannot do better 
than to buy your paint ready mixed. 
Paint manufacturers make what they call 
a barn paint which is about half the price 
of good paint, and it is really a very 
good /preserver for farm machinery. 


| HOW TO KEEP WATER PURE | 


(Concluded from page 15) 














clude surface water, also insects, especi- 
ally mosquitoes. 

Rules to Observe.—Here are seven 
rules to remember :— 

1. Wells should be not less than 150 feet 
from stables, lot, or privy. : 

2. Do away with ropes or chains and buck- 
ets and put in a pump. 





3. The casing of the well should be of rock, 
brick or tile, water-tight from top of ground 
to water. 

4. The top of well or pump should be of 
cement and come far enough out to keep 
surplus water from running back into well. 


5. The ground should slope away from well 
in-all directions. This is especially true in a 
country with rock strata. 


6. Cistern water should be clean when it en- 
ters the cistern and kept free from surface 
water and insects, especiaMy mosquitoes. 


7. Concerning springs, the following excel- 
lent hints come from a Virginia authority :— 


“Your spring should be protected from sur- 
face drainage by building around it a water- 
tight covered box. The box may be of con- 
crete, brick, or sewer tile. In many cases 
a pipe may be placed in the wall as shown 
in illustration (see page 15). If it is not pos- 
sible to use a pipe, a pump can be used. But 
the spring must be protected just as wells are 
protected. Locate privies, stables, hogpens, 
cesspools, as far as practicable from -the 
spring; and, when possible, have them lower 
than the spring.” 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 2 cents. 
| gon ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion M i It is splendid and con- 
‘tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. Send 15 cents 
today for your copy, addressing Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 


HOW ELBERT OBTAINED ITS | 
PICTURE MACHINE | 


EBB Tatum, county agent of El. 

bert County, Georgia, and his ag- 
ricultural board wanted to get a moving 
picture machine for use ovér the county 
at community meetings. A committee 
was appointed to look into the matter 
and find out what the cost of a good 
machine would be. 

After investigation they decided to try 
to raise the money by selling advertising 
slides to the merchants. These slides 
would be run by the operator of the ma- 
chine before showing the picture. Only 
about ten minutes would be required to 
run 35 or 40 slides. It was decided to 
charge $10 for each slide. Approached 
by a committee, the merchants decided 
this would be helping a good cause and 
at the same time bea good method of ad- 
vertising. The required number was 
soon sold to pay for the machine: 

The machine is used during the winter 
months to show educational pictures in 
rural communities at the schoolhouses 
and community centers. It has helped 
develop community life, and the results 
have been very satisfactory. 

JOHN L. ANDERSON, 

Marketing Specialist, Georgia State 

College of Agriculture. 
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N OLD faded rug or carpet may 

be greatly improved by dyeing it 
as follows: With a large paint brush 
apply hot boiled dye the color desired. 











Two pat- 
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Hotel 
METROPOLE 


CINCINNATI. OHIO 


OFFERS YOU 


everything 
you expect to find in a really 
fine hotel. 
The location is convenient— 
one block from Interstate Bus 
T post office, theatres, 
shopping and amee center. 
Rates: $2.50 with shower; 
to $5.00 with tub and shower. 
Convenient Garage 
Service 


GEORGE W. MARTIN 
Managing Director 











$3.00 NOW 
Worth $60.00 in the Spring 


For $3.00 we will deliver postpaid to you 15 
Pounds of Hairy Vetch seed and NitrA-Germ 
inoculation for it to plant one acre with oats 
or rye. Plant during October, cut in the oats 
and then sow the vetch and harrow in. Graze 
during winter and make two tons of hay to 
the acre by May. BUILD YOUR LAND 
WITH VETCH. We guarantee purity and ger- 
mination of seed. NitrA-Germ will grow the 
crop for you. 
ORDER NOW! 


The NitrA-Germ Company, 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
Chicks, Pullets, Cockerels 


Order famous Riverside chicks now for broilers and 
early spring layers. Write for new illustrated price list 
of chicks, pullets, cockerels. 

Riverside Hatcheries, R.F.D. 4-B, 


CHICKS. C.0.D. E27 st." 
ene stock £28 5 6 — . Ref- 
KENTUCKY WATCHERY.352W. ith. st, Lexington, Ky. 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Ccckerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties ; 
— within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 

Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid, Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12. Brenham, Texas 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


c.0.D. cea or Tancred Leghorns, Parks’ 
Rocks, White Rocks. ker Reds, Byers’ Orpingtons, 
Fishei Wrandottes, " Catalogue free. 

HATTIESBURG, MISS. 





Knoxville, Tenn. 




















DRUMM EGG FARMS, 


“PUREBRED POULTRY 


RAR reeeeeeeneemenm waa aaa 


WHITE LEGHORN ‘HENS AND AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of laying = Also hatch- 
ing eggs. Trapn eed foundation stock, egg 
bred 28 years. Winners at egg —- Catalog and 
special price bulletin free. d ship c.o.d. and guarantee 
satisfaction. ORGE %. FERRI 

930 Union Grand Rapids, 











When writing advertisers just say I 
saw your ad in The Progressive Farmer. 











In all popular colors. 


and distribut 
big organizations. 


THOROUGHBRED, WORTH 
& KEITH HATS 


$5.00 buys all the style and 
lots of quality. $6.00 to $8.00 
buys style plus more quality. 


Made in one big factory. Sold 
me through two 



































| You can save enough on a smart dress) J 


to buy a Hat or Shoes 





at the J. C. Penney store 


nearest you 


OU can measure actual savings on your clothes, in 


the most wonderful way! 


When you shop at a 


J. C. Penney store, just notice how reasonably things 
are priced. You quickly see that you save several dol- 
lars on a charming dress or coat. Enough to buy a new 


hat or lovely shoes! 


How can the J. C. Pen- 
ney Company offer. ever 
new, smart styles always 
at such peak values? 

You will never find a 
“Sale” in a J. C. Penney 
Company store—but you 
will always find values. This 
business is founded on the 
principle of always giving 
you more for your dollar— 
nicer clothes, for instance, 
in better taste and in 
greater variety to choose 
from. The new Fall offer- 
ings illustrated on this page 
show, in a general way, the 
type of styles in J. C. 
Penney Company stores. 
*® Women who shop at our 
stores tell us they can’t 
do better in New York. 
More and more women are 
finding out that values are 
greater, styles newer in a 
J. C. Penney Company 
store. Their response to 
big values has caused our 
tremendous growth from 
one little store in Wyoming 
to the largest group of de- 
partment stores in the 
world. 

, Our style experts are out 
from morning till night, 
finding out the newest 
things the great dress- 
makers are designing. They 


learn what Paris is doing. 
They see what Fifth Ave- 
nue is wearing. And when 
they buy smart dresses, 
chic coats, for you, naturally 
the enormous purchasing 
power of our 1000 stores 
means they can place larger 
orders, obtain lower prices. 
These are the savings you 
see in the J. C. Penney 
Company store near you. 























Travel coats must be well cut 
and expertly finished, but sel- 
dom are they then so moderatel 

priced! A new wrinkle-proof, 
dust-proof fabric fashions this 
smart coat. Coats of this type, 
outstanding values, at $24.75. 


Smart lines, beautiful finish- 
ing and fine quality silks are 
amazingly priced in such dresses 
as the crepe satin (left), or the 
type represented by the canton 
crepe (right) with its lovely vel- 
vet appliqué and flattering ties 
—many similar styles at $9.90. 











in these coats, lined with 
supple crepe satin. Soft French 
Beaver fashions the generous 
collar and gauntlet cuffs of 
the woman’s coat (center). 
On the coat at right, silver 
opossum is used for cuffs 

and shawl collar, fin- 

ished with animal tail, 

Clever seaming on. /. 
back. A variety of —/. 

styles at $39.75... A.< 


In such garments as these you 
get the utmost in style and 
prom at the J. C. Penney 
ompany stores. The navy 
canton frock has vest and 
bound buttonholes of: white 
crepe, hand finished neck and 
laits stitched around the hips. 
any pretty models at $14.75. 





Fine broadcloth, now so smart, 
is expertly cut and. tailored 





There are J.C. Penney Company local department stores 
everywhere in the United States—one near you! 
In Virginia there are 11 stores; in North Carolina, 
19 stores; in South Carolina, 7 stores; in Georgia, 11 
stores; in Florida, 3 stores; in Kentucky,-13 stores; 
in Tennessee, 12 stores; in Mississippi, 7 stores; in 
Alabama, 8 stores; in Arkansas, 7 stores; in Louisi- 
ana, 7 stores; in Oklahoma, 33 stores; in Texas, 
62 stores. Write J. C. Penney Co., 330 West 34th 
St., New York; for location of store nearest you. 











The Golden F 
applied to busi a 


THE SECRET of this tum 
ness’s success is no segy 
For generations the 
Rule has been prea 
simply put it into prag 
In 25 years my rude 
shack in a prairie toy 
Wyoming has grown tog” 
group of over 1000 depar 
ment stores. 

“There must be som 
in it,” you say? Ji 
simple principle of ‘doi 
unto others as you 
have them do. This hast 
us to give a better arti 
for the money and to tah 
a smaller profit. Natural 


: people brought us 


trade. Of course, they@ 
—and still do. As weg 
bigger, we are able to ri 
you greater values th 


U 


ever. The same principle 
giving more continues 
cause us to grow, yet 
year. 


(Signed) 
Je CK 
KE 


(above) 


Every detail contributes @ 
chic of the frocks you im 
J. C. Penney Company & 
Notice, for example, emi 
ered arrowheads, self-co¥ 
button, matching collar 
cuffs, and two-toned ties @ 
junior dress of canton € 
Many pretty dresses lik 
priced at $14.76. atus 
not all our stores carry) 
But any J.C. Penney 
store can show you vag 
these, in a wide variety 0 








J. C. PENNEY COMPANY, Inc. 


Combined purchasing power of 1000 stores and economical operation in each store result in savings for you! 
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